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PRESSED WROUGHT IRON. OPEN TURN BUCKLES. 
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REST AND CHEAPEST FOR 
Cars, Bridges, Building's, 
Turntables. Derricks, Cranes,&c. 
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In Specifications of Majority of all Rall: COMPAMN™Z. 
roads in the United States, including 
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fA 237A DATS A. 


The Gateway tothe West Missouri Country. 


It is here that the transcontinental 


of the river; is the end of a division of the N. P. R. R.; 
Inasmuch as but few bridges are built over the Missouri, the west side town 


the East; the collecting point of shipments to the East. 


Northern Pacific R. R. crosses the Missouri 


has shops, ete., and is a county seat. 


River, which is navigable 1,000 miles farther up. 


becomes the converging point of railroads; 


The Omaha of the Northwest. 


Mandan lies on the west side 


the distributing point of supplies from 


THE GATEWAY TO THE WEST MISSOURI COUNTRY. 


Mandan is the most easterly point to which stock for shipment can be driven, which argues packing houses. 
eoal fields bound immediately on the west, which with the rich and well-watered soil of the West Missouri Country in 
Mandan the gateway, Mandan a manufacturing point, Mandan the most promising young city in the Northwest. 
town can be bought from $10 to 350 per acre. 


CARPENTER & CARY, Real Estate Agents, Mandan, Dakota. 


city. Address, 


DICKINSON, DAKOTA, 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. S. LANGDON, 


DEALER IN 


General Merchandise, 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHINGS, 
Ready-made Clothing, Hats and Caps, ete. 
Trunks and Valises. 

A line of Sewing Machines constantly on hand, sold 
on Installments. Old ones taken in exchange. Sew- 
ing Machine Supplies. 

BOTTOM PRICES GUARANTEED. | 


VILLARD ST., DICKINSON, DAK. 


JOHN W. GOODALL, 


Proprietor of 
Livery, Sale’and_Feed Stable, 


Clough St., DICKINS. N, DAK. 


| 


AX SANFORD. the JEWELER, 
— Dealer in— | 
Furniture, Beds, Bedding, Baby Carriages & Wagons, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and Silverware. 
Special attention given to Watch Repairin 
DICKINSON, DAK 


JAMES FENNEL, 
DICKINSON, . - DAKOTA, 


Dealer in 
Staple and Fancy Groceries, 


Ready-made Clothing, Hats, Caps, Boots, 
Glassware, Crockery, Notions, ete. 


Shoes, | 


THOMAS H. PYAN, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
Fresh and Salt Meats, Fish, | 
Oysters, Game and Vegetables, 


DICKINSON, - . DAKOTA, 


Lots very low. 


| Dickinson, a ‘ 


| Travelers in connection. 


| Headquarters for Commercial Travelers and Cattlemen. 


| DICKINSON, 


Homesteads in the country free. 


DRUG CO., 


DAKOTA. | 


DICKINSON 
DICKINSON, 
Dealers in 
Pure Drugs, Paints, Oil, Glass, 


Fancy Toilet Articles, Glassware and Crockery. 
A competent Pharmacist in attendance day and night. 
J.J. FREEMAN. DR. V. H. STICKNEY. | 


| 
| 


A. KRAL, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Havana & Seed Cigars, | 


Villard Street, } 
DAKOTA. | 


DICKINSON, 
| 
| 
KIDDER HOTEL, 

Dakota. 


Rates: $1.25 to $2.00 per duy 


Sample room for the accommodation of Commercial 


L. D. KIDDER, Proprietor. 


0. E. LEHMICKE, 


Dealer in 


Lumber, Wood and Coal, 


DICKINSON, - - - DAKOTA. 


Agent for Lehigh Lignite Coal. 
VILLARD HOUSE, 


Only First-class House in the city. 
C. H. KLINEFELTER, Prop’r. 





Opposite Depot, DickINson, DAK. 


A. ©. MeGILLIVRAY, 


Dealer in 


Dry Goods, Groceries, Boots, Shoes, Hats, &. 
Headquarters for Cattlemen's, Railroadmen’s, Freighters’ | 
and Hunters’ Supplies 

- DAKOTA. 





THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


SEEDS 


Warehouses § 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kinzix Sr. 


198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. 


POP CORN. 
CHICACO, ILL. 





CULL RIVER 





GUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


LUMBER Co., 





Office, D£1ill and Ward on Line N. PB. R- R.- 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 








The great wheat plains bound on the east; the great 
Dakota means a thickly peopled country— 
With all this promise, acre property adjoining 


N. P. R. R. lands $1.50 to $4, the latter as near as one mile from 








FURNISHED BY 
MANDAN. 


OF WESTERN DAKOTA, 


COAL MAP 


CARPENTER 


GLADSTONE ROLLER MILLS, 


Gladstone, Stark County, Dakota. 


The most westerly mill in Dakota, 
on the line of the Northern Pacifie Ry. 


LEE BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers of 


FLOUR and FEED. 


Grinding. 


& CARY, 


Proprietors, 


Commercial 


Principal Brands: PEERLESS, BONANZA and DaAtsy. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
paid up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
9 0,000 for eastern vanks and individuals without loss. 
The Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16,650 
more than any other six counties in the Territory. — 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WARRANTS for sale. 
Correspondence solicited 


SHEDS 


NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


ALSO 


ST. PAUL WIRE WORKS. 


FOR FARM 
and 
GARDEN. 


ALL 
KINDS OF 





Bank and Office Railing, Flower Stands, Window 
Guards, etc., etc. 
Get our prices before buying elsewhere. 
DeCovU & CO., 
Successors to T. M. METOALR, . 
21 West Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















Northern Pacific Bank, °°" "nr sete 


rhe Pioneer of the West Missouri and now Leader of 
LOW PRICES IN 


Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
MANDAN, DAK. 


~ 


MANDAN, . - DAKOTA. 


MAIN STREET 


Cash tells the story For particulars see city papers 


Does a General Banking Business. 
9 


BH WN RK. GRANBERRY rues A CIUMMIAS 


GRANBERRY & CUMMINS, 
CLOTHING, 


C. E. MEECH, ( rf 


ts, Shoes, Hats, Caps, Rubber Goods and Genta’ Fur 
re i 


ish nes. Large and complete stock in every department. 
Jas. R. Clark. MAIN ST, MANDAN, DAK 
TSN Z. GILBERT, 
DRUGGIST, | 


Pioneer Block, - Mandan, Dak. 


Portrait and Landscape 
Photographer. 


Large variety of Indian Portraits and Landscape Views 





| 
| H.R Lyon, Prest. M. Lana, Vice Prest. 
H. VAN VLECK, Cashier. 


First National Bank, 


MANDAN, DAKOTA. 
Paid-up Capital, 350,000. Surplus, $15,000. 
A General Banking and Exchange Business done. Col- 
lections made; Money loaned; Taxes paid; School, 
County and City Bonds bought and sold. 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 


COP RFSPONDENTS: U S Nat Bank, New York City: 
Merchants National Bank, Chicago; Merchants National 
Bank and Capital Bank. St. Paul 

Dike TORS: H KR Lyon, John Gunn, Chas. H. Souther, 
M. Lang, H. Van Vieck 


Lovett Gill, 
Real Estate 


Insurance, 
MANDAN, DAKOTA. 


P. S.—Special attention given to the interests of non- 
residents 


E. C. RICE, 
Attorney at-Law, 
MANDAN, DAKOTA. 


Counsel for the St. Paul, Black Hills & Pacifie R R 


—— : ste of the West Missouri Country for sale. 
Drugs, Patent Medicines, Paints, Glass, ete. | WANDAN DAKOTA. | 
School Books, Blank Books, Stationery SD. KING. 
McDougal & Gunn wren 
j Pioneer Block, Mandan, Dakota. 
DEALERS IN 
" Nitrous Oxide Gas and Electricity used in extracting 
| | \ | ) | ) \\ A | ) HK} and filling teeth. 
a \ d "we are 
K. W. REED, 
Stoves, ‘Tinware, Barb Wire, Pumps, Wheelbarrows 


Rope, Chains, and all kinds of Cuttlery. —" 
Physician and Surgeon, 


Agents for King's Great Western 
QUICK SHOT POWDER CO., and 
McCORMICK FARM MACHINERY 


MANDAN, DAK. 


Pioneer Block, 


MANDAN, DAKOTA. 


Block 6, Main Street 


MICHAEL LANG, Z. T. SUBLETTE, 


Wholes bee Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
CS be O CE Ee, Wines, Liquors and Cigars, 
(‘yan kerv, Glassw ire, Kite. hte ; Curley's Place,’ opposite the Depot, 
MANDAN, - DAKOTA 


MANDAN, DAK Club Rooms attached 


Main St., near Smith Ave 


W.S. BARROWS & CO., 


La=zidermists, 


St. Paul Branch: 133 Sixth Street, (Hotel Ryan ) 


MANDAN, DAK 


JOHN McLEAR, 
Proprietor of 


MANDAN SAMPLE ROOMS, 


and Dealer in 
WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 


Billiards, Pool and Club rooms in connection 


The Mandan Roller Mill Co., 
MERCHANT MILLERS, 


®S 


Mandan, D.'T., U.S. 


@ 


A. 


Manufacture Flour of Excellent Quality, Using only the Famous 
No. 1 Hard Wheat of the Missouri Valley. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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WESTERN DAKOTA. 

That portion of the great Territory of Dakota which 
lies west of the Missouri River is often locally ealled 
the West Missouri Country. ‘This term is misleading 
to Eastern read- 
ers, however, 


to confound it 
with the State 
of Missouri. A 


“a 
a a : 
a 
—' = < 
~ 


better name, 
and one which 
is now coming 
in vogue, is 
Western Dako- 
ta. It 


the region geo- 


locates 


graphically and 
the 
word Dakota, 
which is dear 
to all the settlers. Western Dakota is quite unlike the 
eastern portion of the Territory. 


preserves 





No matter how 
familiar one may be with the level prairies of the Red 
River Valley, or the rolling prairies drained by the 
the James and the Sheyenne, or the knolls and lakes 
and natural meadows of the Coteaux, or the graceful 
hills and vale of the Missouri Slope, one cannot know 
Western Dakota without visiting it. The topography 
and climate are peculiar. The lay of the land is quite 
different from that in other prairie countries. In fact 
the region can only be called a prairie from the one 
circumstance of its being destitute of timber save along 
the streams and in a few nooks among the hills. It 
is a succession of hills and valleys, with sharp, 
buttes and flat-topped buttes and rounded 
From the grassy 


conical 
buttes dominating every landscape. 
sides of the buttes and ridges crop out veins of lignite 
coal; the summits are often capped with gray sand- 
stone or red scoria produced by fires in old geologic 
ages which burned the underneath 
strata of blue clay. The slopes of the hills and buttes 
and the broad valleys lying between are covered with 
a thick deposit of rich, brown loam, on which the 
prairie grasses and flowers grow luxuriantly. Cotton- 
woods, willows and alders grow by the streams, with 
occasional oaks, and in the ‘‘breaks” of the hills there 
are frequently found groves of oaks of considerable 


lignite seams 


size. 

Western Dakota is well watered by the Heart, 
Knife, Cannonball, Green, Sweetbriar, Little Mis- 
souri and other streams, which flow into or towards 
the Missouri. The winter climate is much milder 
than in Eastern Dakota, for two reasons—first the 
ranges of hills break the force of the cold north winds 
and second, there is a perceptible influence felt from 
the Chinook winds which blow from the Pacific 
Ocean. Spring is from one to two weeks earlier at 


who are liable | 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Dickinson, the central town of the region, than at 


Fargo, in the Red River Valley. If you journey 





DECEMBER, 1888. 


westward over the Northern Pacific in the middle of | 


November, you may pass over a snow-covered region 


in Northern Minnesota, where winter has arrived to | 


| stay, and next day, after crossing the Missouri at 





Mandan, you will very likely find the valleys still 
brown and basking in warm sunshine. 

The special advantage of the region we are describ- 
ing yet remains tomention. It is the great stores of 
lignite coal, which is found in such quantities and so 
convenient for mining that fuel costs little more than 
the labor necessary to scoop it out of the seams which 
project from the hill-sides. In fact many of the far- 
mers mine their own fuel on their own lands or on 
neighboring unclaimed Government land. When coal 
is purchased at the mouth of a mine it costs only from 
one dollar to $1.50 perton. In a recent issue of the 
Mandan Pioneer a letter from Gladstone states that 
the price of coal delivered in that town is only $1.65 
per ton. Of course lignite is not anthracite and is a 
long way 
heating properties; but it is a valuable fuel, burning 
readily to clean ashes and is a great benefit to any 


behind good Ohio bituminous coal in its 


country where it is found. The proportion of fixed 
earbon contained in the best Dakota lignite is from 
thirty-five toforty. Anthracite contains about eighty 
per cent. and bituminous coal from fifty to sixty. 
Two tons of lignite may be estimated to be equal to 
one of anthracite in heat-producing properties. At 
Mandan, on the Missouri, lignite which has been 
transported by rail from the mines at Sims, about 
fifty miles distant, sells by the car load for $2.65 per 
Anthracite sells at $12. It will be seen that 
Many people in the towns 


ton. 
the saving is important. 
still use anthracite, because it is clean and there is less 
trouble to keep up a fire with it, but the farmers all 
use the cheap native coal. Lignite is more and more 
coming into use east of the Missouri for steam-boilers 
and also for domestic fuel. It is unquestionably the 
future fuel of all Dakota and the railroads will find it 
to their interest to make their freight rates for haul- 
ing it as low as they can afford to do, in order to en- 
courage the production and bring it into more general 
use. It seems a contradiction of nature to bring coal 
from the Pennsylvania mines, first 400 miles by rail 
to Buffalo, then more than a thousand miles by vessel 
to Duluth, and then from 300 to 500 
miles by rail into Dakota, when the 
hills of Dakota are full of fuel. 

The settlements in Western Da- 
kota are all on or near the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, or on the 
Missouri River. I do not speak here 
of the Black Hills district, which is 
a region quite apart, having its rail 
outlet to Chicago and having no re- 
lations other than political with the 
rest of Dakota. Sooner or later the 
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Black Hills will be Northern 
?acific system by a road from either Mandan or Dick- 
Rapid City, but at 
Dakota 


connected with the 
inson to Deadwood and present 
a description of Western need not embrace 
them. The country covered by this article, therefore, 
is the narrow and still disjointed belt of settlement 
stretching along the railroad from Mandan, on the 
Missouri, to the western border of the Territory. 
Mandan grew up rapidly after the construction trains 
crossed the Missouri on the ice from Bismarek in 
1880 and work was begun on the extension of the 
Northern Pacific from its halting place of five years 
at Bismarck, towards Montana and the Pacifie Coast. 
As arailroad shop and supply town it acquired im- 
1884 and 


began to occupy the 


mediate importance. It was not until 1883 
that 
country west of Mandan. 


territory to fill up in Eastern Dakota, that very few 


1885, however, settlers 


There was so much vacant 


people were attracted to the region west of the Big 
Muddy. 
composed of people without capital and they hada 


A few colonies were planted, but they were 
hard struggle for two or three years. Sims developed 
as a coal mining town; Dickinson as a cattle town, 
with railroad shops; Medora as a slaughtering and 
cattle shipping point. The agricultural settlements 
of New Salem, Glenullen, Hebron, Richardton, Glad- 
stone, Taylor and Belfield, made hopeful beginnings. 
Then came the reaction from the remarkable epoch of 
development and speculation known as the Dakota 
boom period, and everything seemed to stand still for 
The country was really 


two or three years. going 


ahead, but not in a noisy, exciting way. The far- 
mers were getting established on the soil and becom- 
ing familiar with the conditions of life and nature in 
their new homes. ‘The towns, which, as is always 


the case in new regions, had grown ahead of their 


| supporting territory, were finding that the country 


was steadily growing up to them. Now the entire re- 


gion is ready to make a long stride ahead. Crops 
The wheat was not hurt 


Stock has increased 


have been good this season. 
by frosts as in Eastern Dakota. 
in numbers so that nearly all the settlers have cattle, 
or sheep to sell. It has been found that the native 
Indian corn known as Ree corn, or squaw corn, does, 
well, and with corn come hogs, as a new source of 


profit. 
The settlers like the country and write to their 
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and information were obtained in 
the course of a ten days journey 
in early November made by our 
travelling party in the business 
ear of Tuk Norruwest MAGa- 
ZINE. 


Mandan, the Gate City. 

There is only one railway bridge 
across the Missouri River in Da- 
kota. That is the Bismarck-Man- 
dan bridge of the Northern Pacific, 
which cost $1,000,000. Three 
miles from the eastern end of this 
gigantic structure is Bismarck, the 
capital of the Territory. Three 
miles from its western end is Man- 
dan, which may rightly claim the 
title of the Gate City of Western 
Dakota. All travel and traffic to 
and from points west of the river 
passes through Mandan. Plans 
for new railway enterprises in 





| 





one for the Milwaukee system and one for the Chicago 
& Northwestern, but in North Dakota the existing 
bridge will no doubt serve as the only crossing of the 
Missouri for a long time to come. 

Mandan’s commanding position gives it an absolute 
certainty of a growth commensurate with the growth 
of the extensive farming and stock-raising region 
lying west and south of the Missouri and north of the 
Of this region it is now the trade capital 
and as such it will never have a rival. It stands in 
the gate and Western Dakota must necessarily pay 
tribute to its commercial establishments and its future 


reservation. 


factories. To this region it occupies precisely the 
relation that Omaha does to Nebraska, with but one 
point of difference and that one in its favor, namely, 
that there is no town north of it corresponding to Sioux 
City, with a bridge over the Missouri and railways 
reaching out westward into its Territory. Omaha has 
now 80,000 people, but I remember it when it was no 
larger than is Mandan to-day. Nebraska is twenty-five 
years older in its settlement than Dakota. Give Dakota 
a quarter of a century more of growth and you will 
see a considerable city at Mandan, if you live so long. 











WESTERN DAKOTA COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, 


friends in the East or in Europe that it is a good place 
to come to. The climate is as healthful as any in the 


} 


world. ‘The water is pure; fuel costs almost nothing; 


there is sandstone for building uses; buffalo and 
bunch grass grow luxuriantly; it pays to raise wheat, 
oats, barley and root crops and tokeep stock; the look 
of the country is pleasing to the eye. Besides all this, 
free homesteads can stil! be had almost within sight 
of the railroad, and this is an advantage to be found 
at the present time nowhere else in the United States 
where the land is good for general farming. All 
these advantages strongly commend Western Dakota 
to the thousands of people who are looking for new 
homes in the West To meet the need of such people 
for plain and truthful information this and the fol- 
lowing articles have been prepared. The sketches 


MANDAN, 


North Dakota look 
to the bridge as a 














focal point. Thus 
the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Saulte Ste. 


WESTERN DAKOTA. 


Marie road, known 

as the Soo Line, which has a completed road in Da- 
kota beyond the James River Valley and a grade nearly 
finished to Bismarck, has an eye on the new regions 
west of the Missouri, and the road to the Black Hills 
now being surveyed, takes Mandan as its starting place. 
So great is the cost of bridging the river that the Nor- 
thern Pacific bridge controls the railway situation in 
all Western Dakota lying north of the Sioux Reserva- 
tion. The opening of the Reservation will eventually 
lead to the building of two bridges in South Dakota, 


THE FIRST HOUSE BUILT IN MANDAN. 


Mandan has gone through the period of depression 
which seems to be an inevitable incident in the career 
of all new towns. It was built in advance of the 
settlement of its tributary country, but the country 
has already caught up with it and signs of new growth 
are already apparent. Business is on asolid footing, 
population is increasing and new concerns are coming 
in. The year 1889 will witness a decided advance in 
the affairs of the town. The trade of the place now 
reaches a hundred miles west, fifty miles north, and 
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WESTERN “DAKOTA.—THE MANDAN ROLLER MILL COMPANY’S MILL AND 


ELEVATOR, MANDAN. 
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WESTERN DAKOTA. 


GENERAL VIEW OF 


MANDAN, 


—{ From a sketch by James Anderson 


south forty miles to the Indian country. Even the 
Indians are beginning to be producers, instead of 
They have raised a good deal 


loafers and beggars. 
of wheat this year, and it is no unusual sight now to 
see a ‘‘buck,’’ who perhaps took part in the Custer 
massacre, come into town with a load of grain drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. He gets his money for the wheat 
at the mill and spends it at the stores sensibly for 
It will not be 
many years after the Reservation is thrown open and 
the allotments of land are made to the Indians before 
most of the six thousand Sioux now inhabiting it 
will raise grain and cattle enough for their support. 

Mandan is stretched along the railroad track for a 
mile, with an outlying suburb around the mill and 
elevator half a mile distant from its western end. 
The town is too much scattered for present comfort, 
but all the ground it covers or attempts to cover will 
be needed for the growth of the next five years. 


provisions and clothing for his family. 





There are a number of solid brick buildings and a 
well-furnished three story hotel, now unfortunately 
in litigation and not kept open. The court house of 
Morton County, the largest organized county in 
Dakota, stands on a commanding position and isa 
creditable edifice. The main street, a mile long, faces 
forits entire length a public park, given to the town 
by the railroad company. Near the station is a little 
enclosure in which are kept black and white tail deer, 
antelope, a bear and a coyote. This menagerie be- 
longs to Mr. Davis, who runs the railway dining 
rooms, and it always attracts a throng of interested 
spectators from the passengers on the trains which 
stop for meals. The fame of this menagerie appears 
to have reached Europe, for two ladies, on their way 
to the Pacific Coast, told Mr. Davis lately that a 
friend in Paris had said to them that they must not 
forget to get out of the train at Mandan and take a 
look at the animals. 

The railway shops are an important factor in the 
trade and population of Mandan. Most of the me- 
chanies are men of family and own comfortable 
homes in the town. A large force of train men also 
live here. The headquarters of the Dakota division 
of the N. P. are located in the handsome station build- 
ing. Superintendent Green, speaking of the great 
increase of business on his division says that two 
years ago twelve freight train crews did all the work, 
and that he now employs twenty-seven. The division 
begins at Mandan and ends at Glendive, Montana, 
216 miles west. The Mandan Roller Mill, Chas. H. 
Hood, Manager, has a capacity of 275 barrels per day 
and a reputation for making some of the strongest 
patent flour sent to Eastern markets from Dakota. 
The capacity of the elevator owned by the mill com- 
pany is 65,000 bushels. Two newspapers are well 


sustained. The Pioneer, with a daily and weekly 
veteran journalist of the West Missouri Country, who 
is widely known throughout Territory as a vigor- 
ous and independent politica. writer. 
a weekly edited by Mr. Cates, who was also early on 


The Times is 


the frontier with his press and has built up a good 
business. 

About four miles south of Mandan, on the river, is 
the military post of Fort Abraham Lincoln, historic 
as the point of departure of Custer and his command 
for the campaign which ended in the massacre on the 
Little Big Horn. The wives of the officers remained 
at the fort and it was there that they received the ter- 
rible news that the whole command had been anni- 
hilated by the Sioux. The post is now garrisoned by 
three companies and the blue uniforms of the soldiers 


| edition, is owned and edited by R. M. Tuttle, the | 


' 





Morton County has about 6,000 inhabitants and has 
room for 60,000. A great deal of Government land 
is still unclaimed and only a small part of the rail- 
road land has been sold. The best opportunity for 
new settlers is to engage in stock-raising combined 
with farming on a small scale. Wheat gave a good 
yield this year and the high price makes the farmers 
happy. 
should have sufficient means to start with a team and 
implements and with a few head of stock and also to 
pay household expenses for a year. Dakota air will 
do a goon deal for people but it will not feed and 
To open a farm on a free homestead 


New comers intending to settle on the land 


clothe them. 
quarter section is to create a property worth from one 


to two thousand dollars. A settler should not expect 


| that while he is doing this he can at the same time 


add to the picturesqueness of the street life in Man- | 


dan, while their trade is of no small value to the 
merchants. 


support his family from the virgin prairie sod. No- 
where is a little money more needed than in begin- 


ning a new life in a new country, yet many immi- 
grants arrive with almost no means and manage in 
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WESTERN DAKOTA.—PRODUCTS OF THE COUNTRY, MANDAN, 
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some way to pull 
hard road to prosperity. 

The Heart River runs by Mandan to join the Mis 
souri a short distance east of the town. On the banks 
of this stream there is a dense growth of small timber 
and underbrush, with an occasional sturdy oak. The 
wild grape ne ws in profusion and a Mandan 
man is making a 
gol wine from 
the fruit. Last 
season he sold 
this wine to the 
amount of $150 


7 


charging $1.25 





w= per gallon. 
" A farmer near 
3 Mandan makes 
-, a close’ imita- 
\” es ea 
e* ./¢ tion of the little 
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lower end of the route, subscribing $4,000 for the 
same purpose. The proposed line is called the St. 
Paul, Black Hills & Pacific Railroad, and will pass 


through a region abounding in coal, timber and water, 


| and fine possibilities in agriculture. 


Those familiar 
with the route assert that the road can be constructed 
without heavy grades or expensive bridges, and when 


| completed would put the Black Hills hundreds of 


miles nearer St. Paul and Duluth than by present 


rail connection. 


New Salem 


J. Luek, of Wisconsin, reconnoitered 


A German-American Colony. 


In 1882, J 
the country west of the Missouri for a site for a 
colony. He found about thirty miles west of Mandan 
a region that pleased him. It was wholly uninhabited. 
Ile dug into the ground here and there and found 
from twenty to thirty inches of rich black loam, rest- 


ing on a clay subsoil. The luxuriant growth of native 
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| a good name. 


claims, and to break the sod. They were reinforced 
from time to time during the spring and summer and 
before winter set in a church had been built and the 
settlers were all comfortably housed. 

This New Salem colony, with its undercurrent of 
religious faith and its strong bond of a common Ger- 
man ancestry, has steadily grown and has from the 
first enjoyed a high character for solidity and serious- 
None of the settlers have been seized with the 
fever of discontent, so common in the West. They 
have all stood by the settlement and united to give it 
They have subdued the soil, tried a 
variety of crops, brought in cattle, sheep and horses, 
constantly improved their claims, and to-day they 


ness. 


furnish what is perhaps the best example of success- 
ful agriculture in Western Dakota. They now num- 
ber about three hundred families, including a few of 
American stock and a few who came directly from 
German communities in Southern Russia. They feel 
that they have fairly overcome the 
hardships and privations incident 
to pioneering on the frontier and 
they look forward to a future of 
assured independence. 

Wheat they find to be a fickle 
crop, as it is almost everywhere. 
This year the average yield in the 
settlement is thirteen bushels to 
the acre, and the high price makes 
the farmers happy, for they get a 
better money return for their labor 
than the? did three years ago with 
a yield of twenty bushels to the 
acre. Oats always yield largely, 
Indian corn, of the flint variety as 
well as the Ree, does well and 
potatoes yield from 150 to 400 
bushels tothe acre. Barley has 
not been tried much, but should 
receive more attention in view of 
the large demands of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis breweries and 















round Edam cheeses 
imported from Hol 
land. Another liv- 

ing in the western 

partof the county is 
successfully making Swiss cheese. I heard of a Ger- 
man baron on the Heart River who gets a living rais- 
ing vegetables, for the town market. The people of 
Mandan have taken the first steps looking to connec- 
Hills country, by the organiza- 


Black 


tion with the 
tion of a railroad company, of which L. G. Johnson 
of Aberdeen is President; W. C. Houghton of same 
Mandan furnishing the remaining 
W. L. Richards, 


The sum 


place, Secretary; 
officers in H. R. Lyon, as Treasurer; 
Chief Engineer and E. C. 
of $2,500 was raised at Mandan to aid in paying the | 


Rice, Counsel. 


expenses of the preliminary survey, Rapid City, the 





WESTERN DAKOTA.—FRED WESZLING’S FARM, NEAR NEW SALEM. 


grasses attested the fertility of the land. The face of 
the country presented to the eye a pleasing succession 


of ridges and broad valleys, with occasional sharp 


pyramidal peaks rising a few hundred feet above the | 


On the hillsides he discovered numerous 
outcroppings of coal. He returned to the Eastand in 
the course of the following winter organized in Wis- 
consin and Illinois a colony movement, principally 
among people of German birth who had resided some 
years in these States. Early in the following spring 
the advance guard of the colony, consisting of some 
score of families, were unloaded, with their household 
effects, upon the bare prairie. The next day was 
Sunday and religious services were held in the open 
air, with a wagon-box for a pulpit. Rude shelters 
were contrived for the women and children, a well 
was dug, and the colonists proceeded to select their 


prairies. 


or feeding. 
| 


of the local market at the Bismarck brewery. Flax is 
successfully raised by many of the farmers, millet is 
an excellent fodder crop, and alfalfa has been tried 
with good results. Horses range all winter and come 
out in good condition in the spring without stabling 
For cattle from one and a half to two 
tons per animal of prairie hay are needed for winter 
There is no better sheep country in the 
world. Fuel counts for almost nothing in the ex- 
penses of a family. The farmers dig their owns upply 
from the outcroppings on the hill-sides, and the 
townspeople pay a dollar and a half a ton for digging 
and hauling. 

In the village of New Salem there are three gen- 
eral merchandise stores, a harness shop, blacksmith 
shop, shoe shop and a small flouring mill, making 
twenty barrels a day. The miller has his own coal 


fooder. 
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mine, and the two tons of lignite consumed each day 
to feed his steam boiler cost him only sixty-five cents 
per ton for wages for the man who digs and hauls it. 

About forty miles north of New Salem, on Knife 
River, is a settlement of about a hundred families, 
who have with 


organized the county of Mercer, 


Stanton as the county-seat. These people are Ger- 


mans, German Russians and Americans. 


I think it | general use as far east as Jamestown. 


had formerly been the Manager, and who has been 
identified so closely with the lignite 
Dakota since the first coal discoveries that he is often 


business in 
called ‘‘Lignite Thompson,” took up the enterprise at 
Sims opened new veins where the coal could be 
brought out almost on a level by mule power and 
where no pumping is required, and got the coal into 
It is now the 


in a new country, 
where the early constructions are always of lumber 
and of a rather flimsy character as a rule, that pas- 
sengers on the railroad are pretty sure to ask how 


are of brick. This is so exceptional 
| this particular place comes by its substantial struc- 


tures. The explanation is found in the existence of 
bed of good clay near by and in fact that at the 


é 
a 
| time Sims began to grow a big brick yard was es- 
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WESTERN 


was a mistake for them to go so far from the railroad 


DAKOTA.— 


VIEW OF NEW SALEM 


| common fuel of Mandan, Bismarck and of the smaller 


when there is so much unsettled country. on the line | 


of the road, but they say they have a fine country, 
with plenty of timber, plenty of coal, a good soil for 
farming and excellent stock ranges. There is a good 
route for a railroad from New Salem to Stanton and 
one will no doubt be built before many years. 


Sims, a Coal Mining Town. 

At Sims, in Morton County, thirty-five miles west 
of Mandan, the first systematic mining of lignite coal 
was begun in 1881 by Col. Bly, of Bismarck. The 
Northern Pacific management made persistent efforts 
to use this coal for locomotive fuel, mixing it with 
like it. 
They said they could not depend on it to get heavy 
freight trains up the grades; that it was too light and 
that the draft pulled much of it up the smoke stacks. 
After a time 


Ohio bituminous, but the engineers did not 


it was abandoned for locomotive uses 





towns on the railroad between Sims and Jamestown, 
and with lower freight rates is destined to make its 
way eastward as far as Fargo, and perhaps into North- 
ern The of it out of the 
mine and on the cars is about one dollar per ton, and 


Minnesota. cost getting 
the price by the car load at Sims is $1.50. 
margin is a good profit on a ton of coal if mined in 
large quantities. of 
artist’s sketches is now putting out about seventy-five 
It employs twenty-seven men 


The mine shown in one our 


tons a day. under 
ground and has a six foot vein. Thompson is now 
His 
brother, the superintendent, says that the whole coun- 


opening another vein about half a mile distant. 


try is underlaid with coal and that the only points of 
preferance as to locating a mine are to get it near the 
railroad and on the side of a bluff so there will be no 
machinery required for hoisting. 
pretty nearly uniform, the thin veins being, if any- 


Fifty cents | 


The quality is | 


| From asketch by James Anderson 


for the capitol at Bis 


the 


| tablished there to make brick 


marek. Brick was cheaper than lumber when 
yard was running and so the hotel, the store and the 
school] house and the dwellings were all constructed 
of this material. The place overgrew at the time the 
N. P. Coal Company was spending money there liber- 
ally and a few houses are now vacant, but with the 
new operations of the Thompson brothers it is going 
ahead again. The surrounding country is a good deal 
broken by ranges of hills but there are good chances 
connection with 


in it for cattle and sheep raising in 


small farming. 


Glenullen, a Germen and American Settlement. 
Glenullen is fifty-eight miles west of Mandan. The 
staked off their 


that and the following year over fifty families arrived. 


first settlers claims in 1883 and in 


The settlement has grown steadily from this nucleus 


| until it now numbers about 500 inhabitants, scattered 
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WESTERN DAKOTA.—LANDSCAPE NEAR NEW SALEM.—| From a sketch by James Anderson. 


but of its value forfa domestic fuel and for stationary 
steam boilers there was never any doubt. Bly’s mine, 
called by him the ‘‘Baby Mire,” was purchased by 
the Northern Pacific Coal Company, new openings 
were made and a good deal of money was spent for 
pumping and hoisting machinery. The management 


was not economical and the company stopped work 
about two years ago, concentrating its capital and 
efforts on the mines in Montana and Washington 
Territory. Then C.J. Thompson, of Bismarck, who 





thing a little better than the thick ones. A vein thick 
enough to allow one or two feet to be left as a hang 
wall to be supported by the timbers, is preferred. 
Above and below the lignite are strata of blue clay. 
The village of Sims is mainly supported by the 
mines. ‘There is some farming near by, but no well- 
settled country, although plenty of good land can be 
found subject to homestead entry. On the Heart 
River, twenty miles south, are a number of successful 
stock ranches. Nearly all the buildings in the town 


over a belt of country nearly twenty miles long from 
north to south and about ten wide. In the village 
are three stores, a small mill, a grain buying house, 
and several mechanic shops. The people are about 
equally divided between the American and German 
elements, and the colony movement had its origin in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the neighboring country. It was 
supposed at first that the level valley of the Curlew, 
where the village is located, would prove to be the 
best land but experience had shown that it is too 
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thinks there is no better country in the world 
for horses, cattle and sheep. About a ton and 
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WESTERN DAKOT COAL MINE AT SIMs. 

strong in alkali and that the lands on the hill slopes | been but three deaths in the colony in five years and | 
both north and south of the valley are better suited | one of those was accidental. If it were not for the 

for general farming The wheat crop this year | births he would have almost nothing to do. The | 

averaged about fourteen bushels to the acre. Indian | Glenullen people are intelligent and sociable. They | 
corn, flax, barley, rye and millet are the other crops. | have a reading club to help while away the winter 
Last year potatoes commanded so high a price in the | evenings, and many of the farmers come in with 
East that many car loads were shipped to Chicago, | their wives to take part in it. The landlady of the 


but this year the Eastern price is pretty much all 





the freight rate. At 


wheat is a profitable crop with this season’s moderate 


consumed by $1.05 a bushel 
yield and the settlers are greatly encouraged. 
Everybody speaks of the remarkable health of this 
Western Dakota region. 
invalids are now robust. 


People who came as half 
The doctor says there have 


hotel is a graduate of an Ohio seminary. The station 


WESTERN DAKOTA.—GENERAL VIEW OF SIMS. 


agent is an educated lady from Pennsylvania, who 
works the telegraph instrument and attends to bag- 
gage, express, freight and ticket business, has a home- 
stead claim and owns cattle and sheep. The doctor 
is from Cleveland, Ohio. The leading merchant is a 
German. The grain buyer owns a stock ranch and 


a half of hay, he says, will carry a cow through 
the winter. Steers require less, because they 
need not be stabled and will pick up a good 
deal of the Horses will get 
sufficient feed all winter by pawing off the 
The prairie grasses 


feed on range. 
} snow from the dried grass. 
| are remarkably nutritious and cure so periectiy 
in the dry air that animals begin to fatten in 
the spring before the new grass starts. 

As inall the settlements west of the Mis- 
souri, coal seams are numerous in Glenullen. 
The farmers all mine theirown fuel. In some 
of the seams the process of carbonization has 
and bark of 
I selectei from a load 


been arrested so that the wood 
trees are plainly seen. 
of coal the doctor had just hauled in a slab 
which from its contour must have come from a 
feet in 
wood, while the other 
The country abounds 
A ranchman, 
Mr. Wickham, kindly brought to our car a piece 
of petrified cedar about four feet long, in which 


tree at least ten diameter. On one 


edge the slab was still 
was good black lignite. 


in specimens of petrified wood. 


the color and texture of old, dry wood is so per- 
fectly preserved that no one would suspect it to 
be stone, unless he attempted to lift it. I have 


never seen a finer wood petrifaction. 








Hebron.—Germans and German Russians. 


Twelve miles west of Glenullen is Hebron, a 

colony of Germans and German-speaking Rus- 

sians. The latter are from the province of Besserabia, 
whither their ancestors went nearly a hundred years 
ago, with encouragement from the Czar, whose wife was 


| a German princess, and who made special effort to at- 


tract German farmers to his thinly-peopled dominions. 
These Dakota say that the Russian 
Government has little by little taken away the special 


immigrants 


privileges given to their forefathers, and that taxes 


are heavy and the military conscription oppressive. 
Hence they have sought new homes in the free 
American West. They are an exceedingly thrifty 
and industrious people, with a wholesome dread of 
debt. Their houses and barns are mostly built of sod, 
and with this material they have a knack of construct: 
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ing a solid, comfortable and not unsightly building. 
In the middle of the living room they construct a big 
stove of stones and mortar, which will burn wood, 
coal, or even straw, if Until they get 
money to buy lumber, they pound down the dirt to 
make a hard floor. It is a saying in this region that 
a Russian will build a house without buying anything 
but a door and a few panes of glass. In religion they 


need be. 


| 





and ways of the people. The favorite outer garment 
of the men in winter is a long sheep-skin coat, worn 
with the wool inside. 
jet black, and the leather side of the garment is well- 


The wool is curled and dyeda 


tanned and of a russet color. The village has a single 
store, a hotel, a blacksmith shop and a Lutheran 
church. The preacher is something of a physician 


and practices the cure of bodies as well as of souls. 


the 
Last winter his colts were fed only two days, getting 
living the the dried 
His fodder for cattle is millet, 
hay and Southern ensilage corn, cut and bound with 


He feeds his cattle only two months of year. 


a good rest of the time from 


prairie grasses. wild 
a reaper and stacked. Inthe East corn fodder cannot 
be put up in this way, but in Dakota the dry air cures 
Mr. Underhill 


the stalks and leaves perfectly. says 
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WESTERN 


are Lutherans. Their fellow colonists from Germany 
are of three sects, Lutherans, Catholics and Baptists. 

The Hebron settlers were pretty hard pressed last 
year when the drought made the wheat crop a partial 
failure, but this year with a fair crop and the highest 
price ever paid in Dakota, they have paid their store 
debts and look 
country as fully solved. Their stock is paying them 
well. They understand the care of cattle and sheep 
and their herds and flocks are increasing rapidly. 


upon the problem of life ina new 


Dd 


| is rolling prairie, pleasing to the eye because « 


The Hebron settlement numbers about 500 inhabit- | 


ants and is constantly receiving accessions. Good 
an still be had within five or six 
miles of the railroad. These foreigners appreciate 
the ownership of land much better than do Amer- 
They are proud of their farms and are con- 


homestead claims 


icans. 






AKOTA.—VIEW OF GLENULLEN. 


Hebron impressed me as a solid, creditable effort at 
Dakota settlement, which is sure to grow and prosper. 
It can be especially commended to Germans who know 
how to farm and raise stock and who want to live where 
the language of the Fatherland is the common speech. 


Antelope, Richardton and Taylor. 
These settlements lie along the line of the railroad, 
The country 
the 


valleys 


west of Hebron and east of Gladstone. 
rf 
variety of the hills and 


alternating—and attractive to the experienced farmer, 


surface—plains, 


| because of the evident fertility of the brown loam 


soil and the heavy growth of buffalo, bunch and other 


The pioneer settlers came in during the 
years of 1883 and 1884. 


grasses. 


Antelope has as yet devel- 


2 aaa 


[From a sketch by James Anderson 


ia 











he can make better butter from the Dakota grasses 
than can be made in Orange County, New York, 
which, as everybody knows is famed for its fir 
dairy pruducts 

Richardton, 561 miles from St. Paul and ninety-f 
from Mandan, is a German settlement found 
1883 by Richards Bros. the New Yor el f 
Hamburg Steamship Company. A sprink 
American families have joined the German colonists 
In the village there are two general met wnaise 
stores, a church, hotel, school house and about a dozer 
dwellings. A fine sweep of gently sioping prairie 
stretches off to the North and South. Mr. Norbet 
the pioneer merchant, and also an extensive farmer 
says that while wheat will yield as much per ac1 

series of years as in the Eastern States, st 





WESTERN DAKOTA.—VIEW 


stantly writing to relatives and friends in their old 
homes that good land can be had in Dakota for the 
taking, and urging them to come and join the colony. 
They are satisfied with the climate and soil and 
never talk of moving on. There is not much to 
picture or describe in the village, but a drive in the 
country among the farms is full of interest, from the 
odd architecture of the houses and the quaint costume 





oped no village, the farmers going to the stores at 
Richardton to trade. They are chiefly Americans, 
Pennsylvania being most largely represented. T. S. 
Underhill, a former resident of Williamsport, in that 
State, has a large stock farm, with a stone basement 
barn, extensive sheds and other good improvements, 
four miles from Antelope station. He is raising Nor- 
man horses and Holstein and Polled Angus cattle. 





OF HEBRON.—|[ From a sketch by James Anderson. 


should be the main reliance of the farmer in this re- 


gion. So nutritious are the native grasses that cows 
that have been stabled in the winter grow fat and 
frisky on the dead grasses when the snow goes off be- 
fore the new grass starts. Mr. Norberg lost a number 
of horses once and found them early the following 
spring in good condition. They had gone through a 
cold winter on the prairies, without shelter and with 
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a newspaper called the 
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country, made pic- 


buttes and ridges on the 


Sy Stark County Herald, 
a hotel and a public 
school building. 

The Gladstone mill is 
the only one in the 
county, and is such a 
decided convenience 
and benefit to the set- 
tlers that it deserves 
particular mention. It 
is owned by Lee Broth- 
ers, Robert Lee being 
the resident partner, 
and manager, his part- 
ner, Charles Lee, living 
in East Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. The mill is built 


of stone quarried on the 











m. ‘The country would be called ‘‘broken” in 


a general description, but it is not so uneven as to 


be unfit for agricuiture On the sides on the ridges 
are broad slopes where the land lies well for tillage, 
ind where a deep brown loam invites cultivation. 

his year there was a good yield of all the small grains 


and much Indian corn was raised. Potatoes grew to 





AKOTA VIEW OF GLADSTONI From a sketch by « 


a great size and gave an extraordinary yield. All the 
settlers have made preparations to increase their acre- 
age of tilled land next year by doing new breaking. 
rhe tone of the settlement is cheerful and confident. 
In the village there are two general merchandise 
stores, a hardware store, dealing also in agricu!tural 


implements, a drug store, a roller mill, two churches, 


WESTERN DAKOTA.—FARM 


banks of Green River, 
is run by steam, cost 
$15,000 and has a daily 
capacity of fifty barrels. It makes two grades of fiour, 
the ‘‘Bonanza” and the ‘‘Eureka,” the former being 
equal to the best Minneapolis flour. The product is 
partly sold in the neighborhood, and considerable 
shipments are made to Montana. A large wheat 
warehouse has been erected on the railroad by Lee 
Brothers this fall to hold the grain they buy at other 
points for the mill. 

In the neighbor- 
hood of Gladstone 
are deposits of mag- 
netic iron ore, not 
yet explored, which 
may prove of value 
in the future. They 
are large enough to 
bother the surveyors 
by causing trouble- 
some deflexions of 
the needles in their 
compasses and speci- 
mens of outerop- 
pings that have been 
examined prove tobe 
a promising richness, 
Another possible 
basis for future in- 
dustrial enterprises 
are the numerous 
deposits of sesqui- 
oxide of iron, the sub- 
stance from which 
mineral paint is 
made. This minera] 
is of a brownish yellow color in its natural state, and 
is easily ground to a fine powder. Experiments made 
by J. S. Letts, one of the pioneer settlers of Glad- 
stone, show it to be the genuine article. Some of the 
deposits are four or five feet in thickness. The cost 
of mining would be trifling. The region is full 
of interest to the geologist. Coal crops out along 





NEAR GLADSTONE. 
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the river banks. Antimony ore is found. Curious 
The effects of the action of 
plainly discernible. To 
this Dakota 
Homestead land can be had 


petrifactions abound. 
both 
the 
offers many advantages. 


fire and water 


farmer 


are 
and stockman section of 
within three or four miles of the railroad and the set- 
tler ‘going in now need not go more than five or six 
miles to find locations as good as any that have been 
taken. 
ranges for horses, cattle and sheep for several years 


A few miles further out there will be open 
tocome. Our artist’s sketch gives a pretty good idea 
of the picturesque character of the country south of 
Gladstone and in another picture a farm scene near 
the town is depicted. 

Hon. Charles S. Wolf, one of the foremost political 
leaders in Pennsylvania, made a tour of Dakota last 
making investment in 


year for the purpose of an 


land. The two places he selected for putting his 
money, were Bismarck, where he bought a section of 
hay land, and Gladstone, where he purchased a half 
section of fine farming land adjoining the town. 


Dickinson. 
Dickinson is a good example of successful town- 
the West. It 
without the aid of real estate speculation or any of 


building in far has grown steadily 
the arts of advertising so often employed to push new 


In 


a section-house, a water-tank and a 


towns ahead of their supporting territory. 1881 
it consisted of 
single farm house. In 1882 the first store was erected. 
In 1883 a newspaper was established, and a desperate 


adventure it seemed at the time, for there were hardly 


A 


a 


WESTERN DAKOTA, VIEW OI 


That 
year the railroad shop built a small shop and made 


a hundred inhabitants to draw on for support. 


the town the terminus of two freight divisions. 
one farm of 1888 belonged to Hon. W. S. Dickinson, 
of St. Lawrence County, New York, and its success, 
under the management of his brother, attracted settle- 
ment to the handsome rolling prairies surrounding 
the helpful 
Dickinson received was from the cattle trade. 


new town. The most impetus which 
The 
place was a convenient shipping station for a large 
extent of range lying north and northwest, on the 
Little Missouri and the Lower Yellowstone and the 
stockmen and their cow boys were liberal customers 
at the So trade and 
flourished and the town grew from year to year until 


it can now count at least a thousand residents. 


business houses. increased 


This is a solid and creditable result of seven years 
growth for a place well out on the frontier of farming 
settlement in Western Dakota, and one with so little 
developed country around it that the skirmish line of 
pioneer farms can almost be seen from its streets. 
Surely the Dickinson people have good reason for 
predicting the expansien of their village into a large 
town when the prairies shall be filled with settlers. 
These prairies are upheaved in wave-like ridges, 
alternating with broad and nearly level valleys. Here 
and there are higher ridges with an occasional flat- 
topped or conical butte rising to a height of three or 
four hundred feet above the general level. The soil 
is a brown loam, which is easy to ¢ultivate and does 


The | 





| 


DICKINSON, 


not get sticky after rains. There is no season of im- 


passable roads. In two or three days after the snow 
goes off the wheeling is everywhere good. In winter 
there is ordinarily nearly three months of sleighing. 
Autumn 


is the most agreeable season. 


out of ten, at least, are days of unclouded skies. 
Plowing goes on until the middle of November, and 


there are no drawbacks to the pleasure of open-air 


life, unless the wind should blow strongly from the | 


North and you have to face it on a long drive. 
Seeding is done in latter April or early May as soon 
as the ground is free from frost for a depth of four 
or five inches. The moisture from the thawing ground 
below gives the grain a start. Usually there is little 
or no rain till June, when copious showers fall just 
at the time needed. No more rain is expected until 
after harvest, unless it be a mere sprinkling from a 
passing thunder-cloud. The annual rain-fall would 
come far short of being sufficient for agriculture if it 
were distributed throughout the months from April 
to November as in the Eastern States, but here it is 
mostly concentrated in a few weeks. ‘There has never 
been a bad failure of crops in this region. Even in 
the year of phenomenal drouth the settlers got some 
The common 
This year 
Still the re- 


and too near the borders 


return in wheat and oats for their labor. 

belief is that the rainfall is increasing. 
there was enough for any sort of a crop. 

gion isa little too far west 
of the dry region of Montana, where irrigation is es- 
sential to agriculture, to be regarded as a future coun- 
try of large wheat farms, like the Red River Valley. 


Its advantages are for stock raising and mixed farming 


| From a sketch by Anderson. 


on a comparatively small scale. It is a good country 
for a homestead settler who will keep cattle, horses 
and sheep, putting up corn fodder and millet as well 
as wild hay, and cultivating small fields of wheat, oats 
and barley. The climate is wonderfully invigorating 
Many settlers say that the new sense of robust health 
they enjoy more than compensates them for the lack of 
such comforts and social pleasures as are wanting on 
the frontier. 

Dickinson people feel proud of the handsome court 
house of Stark County, of their elegant public schools, 
of the new Stark County Bank building and of the 
steadily increasing number of pretty residences which 
tell of a settled home-life. Cheap fuel is an advantage 
enjoyed in common with all the settlements in West- 
ern Dakota. An enormous vein of lignite has recently 
been opened near the railroad a few miles east of the 
town at a place called Lehigh and shipments are now 
made to the station east and west. The settled coun- 
try only extends five miles south and about seven 
miles north of the town. Beyond it is all vacant and 
the even-numbered sections are all open to the home- 
stead and pre-emption entry. When the next tide 
of Dakota immigration begins to flow this region will 
fast fill up with farmers and stockmen. Settlers who 
come next year a little in advance of the tide will 
secure the best locations, such as those along the 
Green and Heart rivers, where there is plenty of 
water for stock or in places where coal crops out and 
where they can mine their fuel on their own claims. 
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the 
company still, except in the immediate vicinity of the 


The railroad lands are mostly in the hands of 


town, and are sold at prices ranging from three to four 
dollars per acre. 
Next to the court the building of 


Stark County Bank is the most expenslve structure 


house new the 


in Dickinson. It is solidly built of brick and well 
finished. The officers of the bank are H. J. Whitley, 
The 

contemplate making a national bank of this 


president, and A. Hilliard, cashier. directors 
institu- 


tion at an early day. 


South Heart, Belfield and Medora. 
South Heart and Belfield and N. P. stations west of 
Dickinson with small farming settlements around them. 
They offer to new comers plenty of free government 


land for farming and unlimited open range for stock. 


Medora is a cattle town in the midst of the Bad 
Lands of the Little Missouri. The river, a small 
muddy stream most of the year and a raging brown 
torrent in early spring and after the June rains, runs 
by the town. All around are the cliffs, buttes and 


canyons of the Bad Lands, a fantastic region, seorch- 


ed by fire and preserved by swirls of water in old 


geologic ages, streaked with strata of red scoria, blue 


and yellow clay and black lignite and abounding in 


petrified trunks and stumps, witnesses to a time when 


the country was submerged and long soaked in a 


mineral impregnated lake. Just what happened to 
this singular region in the era of catastrophe geologists 
are not agreed. It is not yet quite through with its 


torments for at several points subterranean fires are 


still burning, seen down deep crevices when the wind 


blows away the sulphurous smoke. 


Medora had a short season of rapid growth when 


that charming French nobleman and rather visionary 


man of business, the Marquis de Mores made it the 
seat of his slaughtering and beef-shipping enterprise. 
The big abattoir is silent and deserted now, and is 
presumably the property of his creditors. The brick 
hotel is closed, and so is the Marquis, chateau on the 
hill and there is small use for the brick church he 
built. The local newspaper, with its picturesque 


The 


cattle ranches in the neighboring country are prosper- 


name of the Bad Lands Cow Boy, is no more. 


ous, however, and the region has been made famous 
in the 


of late by the writings of Theodore Roosevelt 


Century Magazine. Mr. Roosevelt has a ranch a few 


miles from Medora and comes out every spring to 
look after his cattle and to hunt. He is an ardent 
sportsman, a daring rider and a good shot. In the 


fall he exchanges his buckskin suit for fashionable 
attire, returns to the drawing-rooms, clubs and polit- 
ical and literary coteries of the East, 


more the polished man of the world. His transforma- 


and is once 
tions are almost as sudden and astonishing as those 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
from desolation now that the Marquis is gone, and his 


Roosevelt saves Medora 


cow boys and those of his neighbors on the Bad Land 
ranges support what trade remains in the little town 
and new and then give an old time rollicking air of 
frontier festivity to its saloons. 
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With the true New England spirit they built a churel 


and a s¢ 1 house ind established a newspaper 
I y ul 1y $30 a thousand for good pine lumber 
at Dickinsor nd haul it from the railroad, but they 
wert t as pa onlous In its use as are many new 
¢ Dakota, and their houses are larger and 
better b than are those of a larger majority of far 
mer ur intries. 

For fuel they had only to back up their wagon 
against the coal seams jutting out along the river 
blu ul lo a little easy mining with a pick and 
shove I gnite is hard and clean and can be 
taken out arge chunks. It does not crumble unless 
exposed to the weather for a considerable time. For 


heating properties it is about half way between dry 


oak wood and good Ohio bituminous coal It does 


not have an offensive sulphur smell like the Lowa coal. 
A few fan es joined the settlement last spring 
ind summer, but it is still onlya little kernel of popu- 


lation tl midst of vast, vacant spaces. The 
kernel sound and vital, however, and will soon 
show a vigorous growth. It has the elements of 


success—a good country for mixed farming and stock- 
raising and the right kind of people at the start. All 
the colonists are New England people, except two 


German families. They do not, however, wish to be 
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thought exclusive. While their special appeal for 
more colonists is made in New England they cordially 
welcome industrious settiers from any section or 
of any nationality. They claim for Hettinger County 
that it has more good, unoccupied land than any 
other county in Dakota and that it has a larger area 
of tillable soil than any county west of the Missouri. 
A railroad has been surveyed through the county from 
Mandan to the Bla Hills. 


from Dickinson south through New England City to 


Another road is projected 
a junction with the Black Hillsline. Settlement will 
follow these roads and the colonists will not be much 
isolated 

I always like to see things for myself and not de- 


+} f 


pe nd on the accounts of other people. 


The reports I 
eard in Dickinson were not favorable to the success 
of the New 


firmed my resolution to face the November winds and 


England colony, and these reports con 


make the long drive across the bleak 


country to the 
settlement. I[suspected that they originated with a 
few people, who came out to Dakota from New 
England cities, with no experience in farming and no 
faculty of adapting themselves to the conditions of 
There is always a percentage 
They 


eem to have imagined, when they left their old 


western prairie life. 
ich people in new Dakota settlements. 


that it was only necessary to zo West to geta 


homes, 


Dakota soil and Dakota 


ving without much work. 


WESTERN DAKOTA VIEW IN THE NEW ENGI 


ANNONBALL RIVER From a sketch 


air were going to fill their pockets and their stomachs, 


n some magical way. Faced with the hard realities 
of pioneer life such settlers are pretty sure to leave 
theirclaims after a few months and drift into the 
towns where they can earn wages. 

The artist and myself set out from Dickinson at 
one o’clock, and a tough little team, that never slack 
ened its fast trot except once, in crossing a rocky 
ridge, brought us to New England City at dark. 
South of Dickinson settlement extends only five miles, 
and thence on to New England City we saw but one 
For the 
been blackened by prairie fires, but the colonists on 


house. last ten miles the country had all 
the Cannon Ball had saved some thousands of acres 
of grass for their stock by plowing fire breaks. The 
artist had a shot gun and we borrowed a rifle from 
the livery man, so we were well equipped for game, 
but we got no shooting save at hawks, and jack 
We drove through a village of prairie dogs, 
said to be the only one in this region. The prairie 
fires had driven all the antelope out of the country 
which the Sioux Indians had failed to find on their 


rabbits. 


big hunting expedition last summer. 

As I supposed, the discouraging reports about the 
settlement were exaggerations. I found at the ‘‘city” 
a very pretty church, a store, a stone school house, a 
cosy little hotel kept by a former Maine sailor and 





AND SETTLEMENT, ON THE 





his mother, a blacksmith, a shoe-maker, a minister, an 
All spoke well of 
They had raised a 


editor and a number of farmers. 
the country and its prospects. 
little wheat, getting a yield of from twelve to twenty 
bushels to the acre, some good flint corn on the sod, 
some oats and quantities of potatoes and turnips. 
They spoke of the remarkable nutritious proper- 
ties of the native grasses, and showed me their coal, 
specimens of pipe clay, mineral paint and many 
The editor, M. L. Ayers, a 
young man from Vermont, calls his paper the Rainy 


curious petrefaction. 


Butte Sentinel, from the big, flat-topped butte which 
is the most prominent land mark in the region. This 
butte is about 400 feet in altitude above the prairies 
and its table-like summit has an area of perhaps a 
thousand acres. There are many other buttes in 
sight, conical ones, pyramidal ones and flat ones, but 
Rainy is the monarch of them all. 

Settlers who contemplate joining the New England 
colony next year should arrange to take in cattle or 
sheep, or both. The abundant feed and the dry, in- 
vigorating winter climate make this an excellent 
The rain-fall is rather light foran ex- 
Wheat will 
average as well in a series of years as in New Eng- 


stock country. 


} 


clusively farming country. probably 
land or Ohio, but it should not be depended upon as 


the only market crop. Hettinger County lies far 
enough south to be within the corn belt, and the 

settlers have raised 

good corn this year 
The set- 
tler who can start 
witha few cattle a 


on the sod. 


small flock of sheep 
and a few pigs, and 
who will break up 
forty acres of his 
160 acre homestead 
claim and put it in 
wheat, corn,oats and 
millet, cannot fail to 
succeed, with a fair 
endowment of in- 
dustry and economy. 
He will find no fault 
with the climate if 
he comes from any 
Northern State. The 
winters are less try- 
ing than those of 
New England, there 
is no long, stormy, 
muddy season in the 
i Rial Spring, the summer 

heats are tempered 

by constant breezes 
and the autumns are delightful as late as the middle 
of November. The Boston office of the New England 
Colony Association is at 339 Washington Street. For 
information from the settlement direct, write to the 
Editor of the Sentinel, New England City, Hettinger 
County, Dakota. 

*@e 


FOREBODINGS. 


The flowers of summer bloom, and fade, and die-— 
The golden hours flit all too swiftly by, 
The autumn winds and winter snows are nigh 
Is this the end ? 
We drink the wine of life—a little while— 
We drain the cup—the fates no longer smile, 
They point to chasms ‘neath a steep defile— 
Is this the end ? 
We work and wait through weary months and years, 
Through hours of joy and centuries of fears, 
Until the hopes of youth dissolve in tears— 
Is this the end ? 
We would essay the heights that lead to fame, 
We dream of glory, an immortal name, 
But, ah! earth’s chilling blast soon quench the flame— 
Is this the end ? 
We live, and love, perhaps, for one brief day, 
Our star send forth a beauteous dazzling ray 
But soon the splendor melts in mist away 
Is this the end ? 
When in the vineyard there’s no grain to reap, 
And when,'at last, we sighing fall asleep, 
When silence closes round us, vast and deep— 
Is this the end ? 
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EVENING IN DAKOTA. 


The wind dies down, 
The air is fresh and fragrant. The budding trees 
Exhausted by the long, unbroken pressure, 
Uplift their drooping leaves and drink the dew 
That gives them nourishment and sustenance 


The boisterous wind 
Ts stilled at last, as though worn out 
By its own turbulence. The flagging heart revives: 
The tensioned nerves relax their rigorous strain 
Easing the fevered brow and throbbing pulse 


The placid stars 
In far-off azure heights, peep slyly out 
And to the tired eyes bring soothing sleep 
A sense of rest pervades the atmosphere 
Nature seems hushed in quiet thankfulness 
8S. T. CLOVER. 


*@- 


NORTH OF BISMARCK. 


A Wagon Journey Through Burleigh and McLean 
Counties, Dakota. 


For a companion on a journey northward from Bis- 


marck, into the verge of unsettled country, I was 
fortunate in having John A. Rea, late Register of the 
Land Office. During his eight years’ service as 


Register Mr. Rea located nearly all the settlers now 
living in the Bismarck District; and having an old 
newspaper man’s love of facts and memory for per- 
sons, he knows pretty much everybody and everything 
in that region. He has recently gone back to his for- 
mer profession of journalism and is now the Dakota 
special correspondent of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
We set out one afternoon in late October in a ‘‘Dem- 
’ The name of this vehicle appears to 
It 


is a broad guage affair, with stout springs, two wide 


ocrat wagon.’ 
have a social rather than a political significance. 


seats and room under the seats and in the rear of the 
box to store a good deal of baggage, provisions, bed- 
ding, or whatever else the traveler may wish to take 
with him. Our driver was a reformed Montana cow- 
boy inclined to boast of his exploits as a hard rider. 
He insisted that a blanket on the floor of a cabin or 
on the ground in the open air was to be preferred to 
any bed—a matter of taste which we remembered that 
night, for Rea and I took the spare bed at the ranch- 
man’s house where we stopped and assigned the driver 
quarters on the floor. 

We steered north-east from Bismarck, with the 
purpose of getting well out on the frontier of settle- 
ment in that direction by night-fall. 
to find so few people living on the land close to 
Dakota’s capital city. The railroad sections are almost 
without exception by 
people in the East who exchanged Northern Pacific 


I was surprised 


unoccupied and are owned 


preferred stock for them several years ago and who 
now hold them at prices which no settlers are willing 
to pay. 
and most all occupied, for about twelve miles out 
from the town, but further on the farms are widely 
scattered, with great vacant spaces of prairie between 


The Government sections are all claimed, 


them. Twenty miles drive brought us to the outposts 
of cultivation in that direction—a settlement of three 
families. The face of the country is rolling prairie, 
with occasional ridges and buttes, and long stretches 
of handsome valley between the ridges. All the 
land save on the crests of the hills is highly fertile. 
Just before sunset we pulled up at a little house 
containing one room and a kitchen. There was a 
group of wheat stacks near by and a large sod stable, 
and the place looked home-like, but we could discover 
no living creatures except five black cats. Three of 
them sat on the door-step and two on the window-sill. 
Probably the farmer and his family were at work in 
a distant field. We drove on to the next house, the 
only painted structure and the only two-story one 


seen in the afternoon’s journey. In front of 
the door sat four black cats. This began to look 
uncanny. The whole country seemed to be 


possessed by black cats. However, the ranchman 
soon appeared and made us welcome. So did two 
small boys, whose plump, rosy cheeks spoke well for 
the Dakota climate. Theranchman said the women- 
folks had gone to town the day before, and that he 








expected them back that evening. He replenished the | 


kitchen fire with chunks of lignite coal which he had 
His fuel 
50 a ton at the mine, he said 


hauled from a mine a few miles distant. 


costs him only a $1 
This lignite is evidently a great blessing to the set- 
It is solid and free from slate and dirt, makes 
kept 


tlers. 
under cover. 
They 
brought three babies with them, increasing the infantile 
the to The ladies 
chatty and cordial, and in a short time had an ex- 
One 


neighboring ranchman whose house had 


no clinkers and does not slack if 


It was dark when the ‘‘women folks” arrived. 


population of house five. were 


cellent supper on the table. was the wife of a 

been burned 
a fortnight before. He was insured and the calamity 
did not to 


were Connecticut people, 


Our host and his wife 

He had 
health 

in 


her. 
from Middletown. 


Dakota for 


seem worry 


found what he came to good 


his old 


in the 


something he had never been blessed with 


home. Besides, he had the best farm-house 


county, warm buildings for his stock, good grass and 


running water on his land and had successfully 


raised cattle, horses and sheep; still, with the rest- 
lessness that characterizes the American born element 
in the West, he wanted to move on and had already 
sold off his stock with a view of going to the Pacific 
Coast 
pointing toa brown streak that run up a fire-blackened 


hill-slope as the road that would take us to the Hawley 


He set us on our way in the frosty morning, 


coal mine. We now journeyed westward towards the 
Missouri River, passing a settler’s homestead every 
mile or two. North us lay a rolling prairie newly- 
snrveyed and as yet entirely uninhabited. This re- 
gion is all fertile and easily tillable and offers plenty 
of to The 


only drawback is the distance from the railroad and 


free government land pioneer settlers. 
that will disappear in a year or two when a Northern 
Pacific branch is built through northern Burleigh and 
McKean counties. 

I had heard good reports of the Hawley mine, dis- 
covered by a settler when sinking a well on his claim. 
At the mine we found a sod building for protecting 
the stock of coal, a tent where the miners lived, a 
slope descending to a depth of perhaps forty feet 
below the surface, up which the coal was hauled ona 
tramway by a horse, and at the bottom of the slope a 
seven-foot vein of good, hard, clean lignite, in which 
a party of four miners had excavated two rooms. 
This is the best lignite I have seen in Dakota, but as 
there is no way of getting it out to market, it is mined 
only in a small way for sale to neighboring settlers, 
who pay for it the very moderate price of a dollar and 
The mine is about two miles from 
m. P. 
running northwest 


a half per ton. 
the surveyed line of an 
main line at Menoken 
McLean County. 

As we approached tbe river the country grew more 


branch, leaving the 


and into 


and more broken, but the Jand is all fertile except the 
crests of the ridges, which are covered with boulders. 
A number of Russian Jews have settled in this hill- 
country skirting the Missouri, preferring it to the 
level prairie, because of the timber along the river, 
which they cut for fuel and for their log houses and 
stables. They were desperately poor when they ar- 
rived in Dakota but they are slowly getting ahead 
and will be comfortable and independent in a few 
years. They have a device for economizing fuel and 
warmth which is well adapted to a cold country. In 
the center of their houses they constructa big, square, 
flat-topped furnace of stone and mortar, which, when 
once thoroughly heated, will keep a room warm for a 
long time after the fire goes out. 

We were glad to see from a hill-top the broad gray 
flood of the Missouri, with its fringes of cottonwood 
and oak forests on both banks and its high, fantastic 
buttes on the further side. Descending a narrow 
valley, where sturdy, knarled oak trees grew along a 
small creek, we came at to Painted Woods, 
where there is a school house, a post office and store 
and two dwellings. The merchant is a Swede named 
Peterson, who furnish both goods and politics to his 
Scandinavian neighbors. <A thrifty man is Peterson. 


noon 


Four log huts consolidated so that doors lead from one 
to the other, serve him as store and dwelling. 


His 





store is crowded with a jumble of all sorts of mer- 
chandise needed by farmers and in his dwelling he 
He ie 
building a stone barn to take the place of log stables 
to erect } 


a house 


has a wife and three flaxen-haired children. 


and next year he means and store 
from the prairie boulders. 

The schoolmaster at Painted Woods is an historic 
character Dakota. His Mercer 
county has been named in his honor as the first white 
When a soldier 


army, camped before Fredericksburg, he 


name is and a 


In 


settler in this region. in the Union 


read ina 
New York paper an account of hunting and trapping 
The 


ing 


name 


to his 


with the Indians on the Upper Missouri. 
Woods struck 

He determined that if 
war safely he would go to Painted Woods and become 


his 


faney and elt 
rot 


Painted 


memory. he through the 


a trapper and hunter. He carried out his resolution, 


found the place described in the newspaper article, 


built a cabin and trapped and hunted, with no great 


gain to himself in worldly gear, but with an accumu 
lation of stories of adventure with which he now en 
tertains the settlers who have followed him to the 


pleasant country along the great river, and such tray 
elers as seek accommodations at his ranch. 
We turned northward from our noon halting-place 
and drove along the bench by the ri 
twenty miles, to the little frontier town of Washburn, 
county-seat of McLean County. A thin belt of settle 


house to 


ver for about 


more than one 
The 
and the proximity of the timber along the stream is a 


ment follows the river—not 


land is good 


the mile, however, on an average. 


special inducement to settlement. Corn is raised, as 
well as wheat, oats and barley. Above Washburn 
the hills recede from the river and give room for a 


broad, handsome plateau, some twenty miles long and 
of about the same width, where the soil is unsurpassed 
by any in Dakota and the lay of the land is favorable 
Beds of 


so that the fuel problem, which is so serious 


lignite are numerous, 
set 
tlers in the eastern part of the Territory, is kindly 


for easy cultivation. 
for 
solved by nature. This plateau is the best part of 
McLean County and the only part at all settled save 
the narrow strip of bench land along the river below 
400 families in the county, of 
100 


it. There are about 
200 are Scandinavians, Canadians 
Wheat 


the farms of 


whom about 
and the remainder Americans and Russians. 
is hauled to Bismarck, a distance from 
from forty to sixty miles, and all the way beside a 
navigable river. The company that runs boats on the 
Upper Missouri has built a warehouse at Washburn 
and notified the farmers that it will carry grain to the 
elevator in Bismarck for fifteen cents a hundred, but 
the settlers prefer to make a six day’s trip with ox 
teams to market their produce rather than let it go 
out of their possession before they get the money for 
it. 
fall, when they should be at home plowing for the 


Consequently they are on the road most of the 


next spring’s seeding. 
Washburn has three stores, a small flouring-mill 


by steam, with the coal of the country for fuel, a hotel, 


run 


a court-house, a picturesque stone ruin that started 
out to be achurch in the boom times of 1882 and 1883, 
and a lively newspaper, called the Mail. The editor, 
Mr. Britton, is proud of his well-equipped printing 
office and is an authority on the coal fields and agri- 
For the fur- 
ther progress of the town two things are needed—a 


cultural resources of McLean County. 


railroad and more settlers in the neighboring country. 
The site of Washburn, on high land at the bend of 
the Missouri, is well-chosen and commands superb 
views both up and down the river. I met at the hotel 
a stockman who has 250 head of cattle in Sheridan 
County, an unorganized county north of Burleigh and 
east of McLean. ‘‘It’s a fine stock country,” he said; 
‘good grass, many little lakes with natural meadows 
around them, open range and no neighbors.” 

We drove back to Bismarck in six hours next day, 
the distance being forty-five miles and the road run- 
ning up hill and down, over the ‘‘breaks” along the 
river. In pleasant weather this would be a delightful 
drive. The river views are majestic and the homes 
of the settlers among the hills, with their little log 
houses and their sod barns roofed with straw, afford 
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DRIVING OVER DAKOTA PRAIRIES. 


Seventy-five Miles Through Burleigh, Emmons and 
Kidder Counties. 


On n econd trip out from Bismarck I did not 
ive the pleasant company of my friend the journal 
und former land officer. He had to stay at home 

ook after politics and newspaper work. ‘The 
Democrat wagon was replaced by a top-buggy, and 
with a fresh team and a new driver I started off ina 


course 
The 


many years, 


rn direction, following the general 


ith-eastel 
the Missouri, but 


ed about the 


out of sight of it until noon. 


frontier for 


He 


river had knock 


had driven a Dead 
He had 


followiug diverse avocations. 


wood stage and been held up by road agents. 

i d the mail out to some remote settlement and 
om narrow escaped deatl n a blizzard, saving 
h é after forty-eight hours of exposure, by luckily 
f g the river, and following it on the ice to Bis 
marck. He had a good stock of adventures to narrate, 
I nversation was liberally emphasized with orig 
I pre ty and he was altogether a dr and en 
t ta v ‘ W 

Conti! ) settlement ¢ extends a tew mies 
soutl f Bismar Further on there are occasional 
i s, tt tilled areas are mere patches on the 
face ¢ tl vast llowy expanse of brown prairie 
gra Roads and blind trails are confusingly numer 
‘ ithe best plan find one’s way across the 
country is to Carry a compass and take the track tha 
keeps closest to the general direction of the ourney. 
Observing is rule, we went astray only once during 
the morning’s drive and that was by my yielding to 


and 


We 


way, 


the driver’s opinion. ost a couple of miles 


retrace our but before one o’clock we 


made the sheep ranch which we had determined upon 


mid-day halting place. The home buildings of 


‘Ss, Standing on a broad 


plateau facing a bend of the Missouri and sheltered 





from the north wind by a friend!y During the 


rie 


spring and summer the sheep range on the plains and 


lls and in October they are driven to a winter rancl 
on the banks of a little lake, twenty miles away, 
where an abundance of hay is cut for feed. Nearly 
a uccessful she pherds ire Seotchmen, and there 
was no exception to the rule here, the owner of 


Glencoe being a Highlander named Alexander Camp- 


‘ i man of perhaps sixty, of stalwart form, with 
1 strong face illumined by good nature and _ intel- 
gence as well as by a framing of silver hair and 
beard His fa consist? of two grown sons and 
a daughter and they have made themselves thoroughly 


comfortable and contented in their new frontier home. 
»a piano and plenty of good books, a superb 
of the 


of a 


iew from their windows of miles and miles 


ith its fringe of cottonwoods and 


reat sweep of picturesque hills and buttes on both 
hores They have a church, too. No true Seoteh- 

an is happy without his ‘‘kirk,” and so the Camp 
ells have built one fur the settlement, with the aid 


of a few neighbors of their nationality It 


is a neat 


white building, with a steeple, and is, of course, 
Presbyterian in its creed. 
My kind hostess seemed desirous of showing me 


how many good things to eat could be had on a raneh 


twenty les from atown. Besides the substantials 
of the nch there were jellies and preserves made 
rom native fruits. It is the common impression that 
Dakota produces no fruit, yet here were delicious 


preparations from the wild grape, the wild plum, the 


bullberry and the cultivated garden citron. After 


inch the piano was opened and Scotch songs sung 
I fancied that they brought a little moisture into the 
eyes of my host, as he recalled the hills and the 
heather of his native land. Then the team was 


brought up, we took directions for steering across the 





prairies and ridges and left with hearty farewells. 
We passed perhaps a dozen farms during the after- 
noon’s drive. The country is all fertile, producing 


good crops of all the small grains and very fair crops 


For fodder millet is raised and wild 
This ought to be a 
well-settled region and will be in a few years when 


Indian corn. 


of 


hay cut on the low-lying lands. 





the of Dakota immigration sets in. 


The only place in the northern part of the huge county 


next great wave 





of Emmons which has a name on the maps is 
Williamsport, and for this point we steered. It is no 
port, for itis thirty miles from the river, and it is not 
much of a town, although the county-seat. Besides 
the empty jail, one store and the school house, there 
are only half a dozen buildings, in one of which the 
county newspaper is housed during the summer and 
fall, the editor moving his press and types to his 
ranch two miles out before winter sets in. There is 
no hotel in Williamsport and only one family lives 
there, the other inhabitants being bachelors, but the 
one family ‘‘keeps people” and makes them as com- 


ortable as possible in a house of one room, a kitchen 
and an attic. There was a bit of carpet on the floor 
of the living room and lace curtains at the windows 
and s generally were tidy. After the energetic 
indlady had cooked supper for ten men and had 


washed the dishes a wagon drove up in the darkness 





ind four Hollanders arrived from the settlements in 
the soutl part of the county \ new supper had 
to be ‘pared for thes ungry men. All spoke 
English tolerably well They had long faces with 
irge noses and a grave expression of countenance. 
They said the were a hundred families of their 
nationality in the Holland settlement, all doing well 

d satisfied with the count They had two stores, 





i get a doct her and a rail- 


r, a prea 


road they w i be well fixed. 
I slept in the garret that night in company with 
the four Dutchmen, my driver and a young fellow 


named Bill. The atmosphere was torrid in the early 


part of the night, heated by a stove-pipe from the 


room below, and frigid towards morning. It was 
somewhat odorous, too, but improved after I had 


rs that were stuffed in all the cracks 


picked out the ra 
iround the window-sash. I was glad to hear the 
chickens crow and to dispatch the breakfast of ham 


ggs and get upon the road again. Stopped at the 


editor, Mr. Streete 


and e 


who has a comfort- 


ranch of the 





able farm-house, flanked by stables and grain stacks. 


I set him down for a genius when I found he had 
made money printing a newspaper in a town of fifty 
inhabitants, and 1 was sorry not to see more of him. 


He told me that his wife had canvassed the whole re- 
for 
and worked the press. 


the rout 


gion ubseribers while he set type, wrote ‘‘locals”’ 


It was the lady who gave us 


our directions for northwards to Steele, 


winting across the windy prairie to a house on the 


I 
far horizon as the first landmark towards which we 


were to steer. 


For about ten miles around Williamsport the coun- 


arly level. There is perhaps an avera of one 





is ne 
settler to two square miles of good, richland Beyond 
this belt of settlement we crossed a whole township 
inhabitant—three-fourths of it good 
the 


Further on we came into the strip of ter- 


with not a sing! 


tillable land, too, and remainder well grassed 


hil 
ritory where settlers have gone out a few miles from 


| slopes. 


the stations on the Northern Pacific. About six miles 
the of 
and Northwestern Railroad, an 
Tom Lowry, of Minne- 


from Williamsport we crossed grade the 


Aberdeen, Bismarck, 
enterprise chiefly backed by 
This line will be completed to Bismarck next 
yeal the Canadian 
come to the rescue of the Soo and Minneapolis and 
Pacific 
farming and stock-raising country to transportation 


apolis. 
by Pacific capitalists who have 


roads. It will open a long stretch of good 
and denser settlement. 

‘*‘Lord, what things a man does see when he hain’t 
frontiers- 
[ had 


no gun with me on this trip, and what things I saw— 


got his gun with him,” once exclaimed a 


man when he first caught sight of a city dude. 


winged things by the thousand—bevies of prairie 
chickens that flew out of the grass almost under the 
horses’ feet, flocks of ducks on the ponds, flocks of 
wild geese feeding in the stubble fields within easy 
shot or sailing off in their regular triangular forma- 
tion, the captain of each company in advance calling 
‘honk, honk, honk,” to his followers, and on one 
pretty lake, ducks, geese, swans and cranes in an en- 
ormous brown and white army, some on the water and 
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some on the marshy shores. All rose up and took 
flight at sight of the team except the wise cranes, 
who appeared to know that there was no gun in 
the wagon and whoeach stood on one leg and sur- 
veyed us placidly almost within stone’s throw. 
Our halt was at the a farmer 
named Jones, who came to Dakota five years ago 
from Mercer County, Pennsylvania. He had set- 
tled on the sandy loam land south of Steele and 


noon house of 


claimed that taking a series of years this land 
would produce more wheat than the famous Red 
River Valley lands. This year the crop in the val- 
ley and as far west as the James River was hurt 
the 


some 


by an August frost, but the high country of 
Mr. 
handsome number one hard wheat from his gran- 


Coteaux escaped. Jones showed me 
ary and said he had raised twenty-five bushels of 
it to the acre this year. The drive ended at Steele, 


county town of Kidder County, a village of 


about 500 inhabitants, on the 
highest land between the Red 
River and the Missouri. It is a 


prosperous trading point, with a 
the 
the Ozone, a big court 


newspaper bearing original 
name of 
built 


tail cylindrical brick towers, con- 


house, for a hotel, and two 


structed to furnish water from 
deep wells by windmill powers. 
For for other 


improvements not so visible, Steele 


these towers and 


is still in debt. The former chief 
boomer, who designed them and 
sold it to 
the county, does not now live in 
the place. E. V. S. 


who built the hotel and 


DAKOTA LIVESTOCK INTERESTS. 


In his annual report Governor 
Church, of Dakota, thus speaks 
of the live stock interests of that 
Territory. 

The idea that because Dakota 
is not what is called acorn country 
unfitted for stock 
raising is now understood to be 


it is therefore 


unfounded, and the success it has 
met with in producing and per- 
fecting the best breeds and fami- 
lies is becoming known and par- 
ticularly appreciated. Perhaps in 
no previous year in our history has 
there been introduced such a 
quantity of thoroughbred stock of 
every description as during the 
year about to close. To make 
this more convincing it is only 
useful to mention that at one point 
alone, the Minnesota Transfer, in 
the last twelve months there has 
passed into the territory an aver- 
age of over 2,000 head of im- 
proved stock per month. And it 
is estimated that live stock of the 
better grades is finding its way 
into Dakota at a rate of 
5,000 to 10,000 per month. 
the 


whole surface of 


from 

The magnificent growth 
leagues of natural pasture 
over the the territory, the high, 
dry atmosphere with its wealth of ozone and life- 


of native grasses, 


giving properties, the pure water, the comparative 
immunity from all contagious disease, the ease with 
which grain, oats, corn, peas, etc., can be produced, 
he physical hardiness its climate induces, all com- 
bine to render Dakota specially and peculiarly adapt- 
ed to pastoral pursuits. These facts are awakening 
the agricultural population to the feasibility of con- 
verting the plains, hills and valleys of Dakota into 
the first beef producing country in the world. The 


territory in many parts is admirably adapted to the 
breeding of sheep and hogs. 
Those who have made the attempt on a more or less 
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FARMING SCENE IN 


limited scale have found the results highly remunera- 
tive. In the hilly sections west of the Missouri River 
and throughout the northwestern parts of the territory 
sheep, wherever tried, have done admirably well, the 
dry atmosphere giving exemption from diseases pecu- 
liar to them, which have always formed so formidable 
an enemy to sheep in certain sections of the East. It 
may also be stated that the greater portion of Dakota 
is absolutely free from the dreaded scourge, hog 
cholera, its appearance being entirely unknown, with 
the exception of some unimportant outbreaks that 
have taken place immediately north of the Nebraska 
border. 





—_ oe 


Tue NORTHWEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA- 


| ZINE, devoted to Western interests and progress, is 


& 





DAKOLA.—| From photograph and sketches 


a handsome magazine of 


forty ag 


illustrated cover. Whoever wants to realize the 
grandeur and rapid growth of the great Northwest 
this 


freshness and a fitting 


should read magazine. It is an inspiration of 

representative of the rapidly 

improving Northwestern States.—The Church Union. 
*@e 

The old tale of one of the Roths 


baron is now adapted to Mr. Harrison 


hilds and a} 


ompous 

and Dakota 

with a difference between, however. 
Mr. Harrison—‘*Who’s that knocking?” 
Dakota—‘‘I, 
Mr. Harrison (busy 
Dakota (proudly)—*‘But I am 
Mr. H.—‘‘Oh. ah, indeed. 
And she will.—N. Y. Press. 


wr.”” 
—'‘*Come in and take a seat.” 
Dakota, sir.” 


Then take two seats.”’ 
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* was 
nown dentist recently. 
‘Nothing but 


by so-called 


awe 


ntist immediately replied 


ere are more teeth ruined 


s than by all other causes in the world put 


Che object of the makers of these denti- 








frices is, of course, to produce a preparation that will, 
with very little rubbing of the brush, make the teeth 


ook perfectly clean and white. To accomplish this 


they put pumice stone, and sometimes strong alkalies, 
n their preparations. Pumice stone will unquestion- 


ably take all the enamel with it. An alkali will make 
low tooth look white in a few seconds, but before 
all the 


walking 


1 week has passed it will have eaten away 


and utterly destroyed the tooth. In 


name 


street you often see a ‘fakir,’ by way of 


ulvertising his patent dentrifices call a small boy 
the crowd near by, and opening the boys mouth, 
frice on his dirty teeth, and in a minute 
all the tartar and make the teeth look 
Now, a man like that fakir 


for he has forever destroyed the 


st take off 


and white. 


ly pure 


arrested, 


teeth. His preparation, composed of a powerful 


away the enamel of the boys teeth, 


onths the boy will not have a sound 


th in his head. The dentifrices, composed chiefly 


pumice stone, are not as bad as those containing 


cali, because they 


nt fu 


sed habitually, they willas certainly 


destroy them in the end. 


I should advise a man by 
means to use no dentifrice of any description, un- 


be prepared chalk. If this is used not oftener 


1 week it will not injure the teeth, and 


an once 
to cleanse them, but it should on no account 


ry day. Orris root does the teeth no harm 


ind gives a pleasant odor to the breath; and if all 
our dentifrices were composed simply of orris root 
and prepared chalk they would be harmless enough, 
f not beneficial. My own plan is to use moderately 


hard brush and plenty of cold water, and nothing 


é . and my teeth arein excellent condition. If peo- 
7 I 


ple would only teeth carefully after each 


I pick thei 


that not the slightest particle of 


meal, making 


sure 
ood remain near the gums or between the teeth, and 
and would, also, before retiring at night, run a piece 
of soft thread through their teeth, they would not 
have any necessity for adentifrice. Of course, sweet- 
meats and candies are bad for the teeth; so is smok- 
ng, or taking very hot or cold drinks; but, bad as all 
these undoubtedly are, I really think the worst enemy 
the tootl Take the 
udvice of a dentist and never use anything for your 


has is the so-called dentifrice. 


teeth but a brush and good cold water.”—Boston 
Gazette 
Gold Plated Freckles. 


That was an acute young woman, who, finding 
herself well freckled after a day’s outing and no cos- 
metic near, touched each with a camels’-hair pencil 
dipped in gold lye and the finest gold powder. The 
effect was piquant, aided bya dust of gold powder on 
the front hair. Of course she did not apply it with a 
polka-dotted effect, but so lightly the gilded gleam 
was only caught in certain light. A lotion of chloride 
of lime, made very weak and dried on the face in the 
sun for five minutes and washed off with lemon juice, 


followed by 
If they don’t go at the first application they will with 


glycerine, will usually banish freckles. 
sufficient repetition. Or you may touch the freckles 
with javelle water, taking great care it does not touch 
the eyes, lips or the inside of the nose, and aftera 
few minutes washing off with lemon or vinegar. 
When I say that javelle water, used by laundresses, 
will bleach the hair, lt is distinctly not with a view of 
recommending it, as it will undoubtedly kill the hair 
and injure the brain in time, as all hair bleaches and 
golden dyes do. The Italian wash for the neck may 
be one of the secrets of beauty tried by the Venetian 
society of They evidently did not stand for 
deiicate applications, for they bleached their hair with 


soap lye and whitened their dainty necks with this 


ladies. 


thing for 
two 


a good 
ox-gall, 


searching preparation, which is 


cleansing carpets: ‘*Take a quart of 
ounces alum, two ounces sugar candy, two drachms 
camphor, beat them and mix with the gall. Keep it 
six weeks in the sun, dilute and put some powder 
of pearl in it and wash with it.” Wheat flour ming- 
led with honey and vinegar was applied as a paste to 
the face when red and erysipelateous. Barley water, 
with bitter almonds beaten in it, lemon juiceand wine 


will not destroy the teeth so | 





was a cooling and softening face lotion. Camphor 
gum, the size of a goose egg, was infused in a pint of 
water a month, and a tablespoonful of this in three of 
milk was a wash prized for coarse faces. Wrinkles 
are the dread of court beauties, and many are the re- 
cipes to avert them, though it is always ‘‘to cleanse 
the skin and brighten the complexion.” One balsamic 
water said to remove wrinkles is barley water strained 
through cloth, with a few drops of Balm of Gilead in 
it,-allowed to stand several hours, with frequent shak- 
ing till it dissolves and the water grows milky. ‘“‘If 
used only once in twenty-four hours it takes away 
wrinkles and gives the skin a surprising luster.” 
Washing the face buttermilk is a country 
cosmetic, still in favor for sunburn, freckles and scaly 


in acid 
skin. The juice pressed from cucumbers is altogether 
preferable, and, though of old repute, is a fashionable 
The 
a proprietary lotion for the face, sold by the modish 


London preparation. juice of milkweed is also 


cosmetie artist abroad. These vegetable lotions being 
gummy, protecting and detersive, refine the skin, and 
unlike spirituous washes, do not bring out the hair on 
the cheeks of ambitious beauty.— Baltimore News. 


Disorders of the Ear. 

A correspondent in Iowa, who had bought and used 
without benefit two different appliances for the im- 
provement of the hearing, writes, ‘*‘Do you know of 
anything that will do for the ears what spectacles do 
for the eyes?” 

There are defects of the sense of sight which are 
helped not at all, or only partially, by glasses; others 
only by special appliances; but most of such defects 
come under the head either of short-sightedness, or 
the far sightedness of age. Both of these are readily 
and perfectly relieved. 

The organ of hearing, however, is very complex, 
delicate, and peculiarly exposed to harmful, and even 
There are three divisions: the 
The canal 


destructive disorders. 
external, the middle, and the internal ear. 
of the external ear may be plugged up with hardened 
wax; the ear drum may be perforated, ulcerated, or 
thickened by inflammation. In the middle ear isa 
series of little connected bones,—the ‘‘mallet,” the 
“anvil” and the ‘‘stirrup,”—the first of which is 
played upon by the ear-drum, and transmits its vibra- 
tions to the internal ear. 

Inflammation or ulceration may impair or destroy 
More- 
over, there has to be a free communication between 
This is 
effected by an open tube (Eustachian), which extends 
from it to the mouth; but this is 
up by inflammation, acute or chronic. 
an arrangement of nerves 


the transmitting power of these little bones. 
the air of the middle ear and that outside. 
liable to be closed 
The internal ear, with 
incomparably more wonderful in power than a harp 
with a thousand strings, is hid away for security in a 
chamber of solid bone. Its disorders are severe and 
difficult of cure. 

The ear is much exposed to harm: to inflammations 
from cold winds blowing on it, from water getting 
into it while bathing; to bursting of the ear drum 
from boxing the ear, or from the effect of loud ex- 
plosions; to destructive inflammations extending to it 
along the Eustachian tube in cases of scarlet fever, 
diptheria, or other forms of malignant sore throat. 
It is plain that the case of the eye and the ear are 
quite different. 

Deafness from hardened ear-wax can be readily re- 
moved by the extraction of the wax. This trouble is 
very common. Deafness due to age can be greatly 
helped by a good ear-trumpet. 

Broken ear-drums may readily heal up, as readily 
as acut finger. Others, more badly perforated, may 
heal up with medical aid, or artificial drums may be 
substituted. Even the little bones of the middle ear, 
which have been displaced by disease, can often be 
brought into place again; or, if rendered useless, may 
be removed, and the hearing greatly improved, some- 
times almost wholly restored. 

In every case, it is desirable that the ear should be 
examined by an expert aurist, and the character of 
the trouble exactly determined.— Youth’s Companion. 
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HER PRIDE WAS ‘‘FUNRILS.” 





BY RYE JOHNSON. 

“Oh, dear, dear me. I dew feel wurrid, so 
almost shure things wont go off rite, ter-morrer. We 
haint hed a funril in our fam’ly fer so menny years, 
thet folks is forgittin thet our pride was allus in them. 
They hey bin a talkin ever sence Joel began ter fail, 
I’ve heern em, wonderin like ef we'd hev a buryin ez 


so 


wud keep up our name, en dew us credit. 
shure everythin’s fixed just rite, Biah?”’ 

‘““Now, Mandy, ef I’se yew I’d giv over stewin. 
We’ve dun all we kin ter make things go off rite 
smart, en ef they goes wrong we kant help it. Jest go 
inter ther house en git sum rest; ef yer don’t yer 
wont be able ter git outer bed ter-morrer at all, and 
wot good wud a fine funril dew yer, en yera layin by? 
Jest showa leetle sense, Mandy,” and Biah Brown 
heaved a great forkful of hay into the oxen’s mangers 
and stalked off to attend to other duties, leaving his 
wife standing disconsolately alone. 

As she turned toward the muttered: 
‘*Biah never did hev much sense, en I don’t believe ez 
he knew how things goes.’ 


house she 


, 


Shaking her head sorrowfully, and wiping away a 
tear, she slowly returned to the house. 

Sinking into a rocking chair she swayed slowly 
back and forth for a few minutes, but she was too 
troubled to keep still, and when a neighbor, who was 
doing up the work, came in, she began: 

“Oh dear, Liza, I’m so wurrid, ye can’t begin ter 
know. Biah don’t seem ter kar whether things goes 
rite or not.” 

‘“‘La now, Mis’ Brown, yer a foolish woman ter 
worry so. Haint yer got Elder Woodly ter preach? 
En did yer ever heer uv one o’ his funrils bein a fail- 
yer? I never did. Yer haint no call ter fret, I say. 
Did yer go to Ann Parsons buryin? No? Then I must 
tell yer twas lovly. Yer know Ann wuz sick fera 
long time, en every body hed bin ’spectin her deth fer 
weeks, so most on em lotted ter go to ther funril. 
Twas at ther skule house, en twouldn’t begin ter hold 


um. But it waz warm en ther winders wuz riz, en 
all crowded roun. The Elder wuz thare, en he 
preached just lovely. But wen he ‘charged’ ther 


mourners yew cud heer em weep en sob, clean inter 
ther road. He jist worried ther feelin’s until Mis’ 
»arsons, she jest fell onto ther floor an hed a fit. Oh, 
L tell yew I never heered sich a ‘charge.’ ” 

**T dew hope he will dew ez well ter-morrer, but Ive 
heered ez how his powers wuz er failin. 
went ter ther funril et Mis’ Stones, I’ve feered ez how 


En sence I 


we want goin ter hev no more good old fashioned 
ones, that weth ther new fangled stiles ez the Baptis 
over ter Harmon ez er bringin in, en people follern’ 
all ther new ways, most folks is er fergittin how ter 
dew things rite. Twas ther three year old Willy ez 
they buried thet day. Ther coffin wuz wite, en ther 
corpse wuz jist covered with wite posies, en ther ser- 
mon wuz jist full of ther luv of Christ fer little chil- 
dren, en words ov cumfert fer ther father en mother. 
He never sed a word ter hurry em up, en Mis’ Stone 
nevir shed a tear ontil she heered ther dirt a rattlin 
on ther coflin. Then she jist giv a little sob, en whis- 
pered so low I cud hardly heer it, ‘Good by, my 
darlin,’ en walked away. Ef things shed go off like 
thet ter-morrer, I shed jist die of mortyfycation.” 

‘*‘Wal, I don’t think yer hev enny call to fret. Jest 
hev a cup of tea now, en then git some rest—yer lookin’ 
bad,” and kindly Liza Clark bustled about to prepare 
a lunch for the anxious woman. 

Now let us give a word of explanation, my story is 
so strictly true, and the events so recent, that the 
reader will kindly pardon if the location is a trifle 
misty. 

Mandy and Biah Brown had lived all their lives in 
the same neighborhood, and same house. The Brown 
homestead had descended from father to son for gen- 
erations back. 

They had always been prosperous and well-to-do, 
and were, with all, rather anodd set. The inhabitants 
of ‘Crawfish Holler,” as the valley was called, were all 
pretty queer, each having some hobby to ride, how- 


Air yew | 


| their funerals. 








ever strange it might be. 
themselves on cooking, weaving, spinning, knitting, 
or perhaps their preserves and pickles. 
vied on raising each some particular crop better than 
the rest. 

But the pride of the Browns had always been in 


Some of the women prided 


The men 


To have the most affecting service, 
the finest coffin and largest attendance, was always 
their endeavor. 

There had not been a death in the family since 
Biah’s father two years before, so now expectation 
was at the highest pitch, a vast turn out was to be ex- 
pected, but let Mandy tell the rest. 


There was a look of trouble and anxiety on her | 


comely face as she talked, only pausing occasionally 
to sip her tea. 

‘“‘What I’m most feared on, israin. I wanted Biah 
ter hev ther funril et ther green skule house, but he 
sed we'd hev ter bring ther corps back past ther house 
ter bury it, en yew know thers allers anuther death 
in the family wen yew dew thet. Ef it 
Joel wuz sick 


rains the 
house is too small to hold haif on un. 
so long everybody knew on’t, en ther mostly caleula- 


tin tercum. En there’s them younguns, I swan ef 


I want fergittin um. I kin heer um now. They 
dont seem ter hev enny sense. I must go an see 


ter em,” and the weary woman made her way toa 
large room in the far end of the east wing, to which 
the children had been for many weeks banished when 
at home. 

Let us listen to the children’s talk a moment ere she 
enters. There were three of them, Annie, a gentle 
fair haired child of ten, Allen aged eight, and Willie 
a rogue of seven. 

“T say, Allen,” cried he, as he tossed his ball into 
the air, and plunged after it, ‘‘won’t it be jolly not to 
have to keep still after to-morrow?” 

“Why, Willie,” 
‘the was our very own father.” 


a shocked 
‘Well, he wa’nt much 


cried Annie in tone, 
of one,” carelessly replied the boy, with another toss 
of the ball. 

“You know, Annie, Willie is little, and truly he 
has not been in the house for weeks without being 
hushed up,” gravely interposed Allen. 

Just then the three discovered their grandmother, 
sitting upon a chest by the door, and crying as if her 
heart would break. ‘‘Oh, what’s Granny crying about,” 
loudly whispered Willie. 

‘Hush, Hush, Willie, don’t you know he was her 
said Annie. 


” 


only son! 


“Oh, yew poor, neglected younguns. How I hev 


“TI say, Annie, how’s a fellow to ery, if he don’t 
want too?” 
‘Hush, Willie. 
put your handkerchief to your eyes and pretend.” 
“Il hate to pretend,” said Allen, ‘‘it’s most lying.” 
“This wont be, Allen. He is 
as Will says, not much of one. But we can feel sorry 


Dont be so loud, I guess she means 


our father, though 
now that we hav’nt any, you know.” 

‘Yes, Allen, lets do feel sorry, then grandma wont 
agreed Willie. 
they resumed their interrupted play. 


ery,” So the matter was settled, and 


Joel Brown, the dead man, had never been strong. 


He was a feeble child, but contrary to all expectations 


he grew to manhood, getting through life in a ‘tno 


account” sort of way, depending mostly on his ener- 





missed yew. Dont yer know ez its yer pa ez is dead? | 


Gone ter jine yer muther in Heaven. Yer all alone 
now, poor orphan younguns.”’ 

“Havn’t we got you and grandpa left?” tearfully 
asked Willie. 

*“*Yes indeed yer hev,” and she clasped him in her 
arms, and kissed him fondly. 

‘*Well, then, I dont care,” 
ing the kisses, ‘‘Grandpa’s worth a dozen fathers.’ 


replied the child return- 

Mandy’s tears flowed afresh, and she cried sadly, 
‘*How kin Imake yer understand yer loss. Dew think. 
Yer hev lost both father en muther. 
hev a home now like uther childrin.”’ 


Yer kin never 


‘Wont yew and grandpa keep us any longer?” 
queried Willie. 

“Oh dear, dear, in course we will, we wont never 
giv yer up.” 

‘‘Well then, I dont 
ball again. 

*“Now, children, listen; ef yer dont kar yer must act 
ez ef yer did, er folks will think ez how I’ve neglected 
yer bringin up shamefully.” 

‘*What shall we do, Grandma?” and Annie smooth- 
ed Mandy’s hair lovingly. 
rather than trouble you.” 

‘“‘Why, yer must listen, when the Elder is preachin’, 
en every time he sez enything about yer pa, yer must 
cry en cry ez if yer meant it. Now mind what I say,’ 
and she rose wearily. 

“Yes, grandma,” responded Annie, and the three 
children stood in mute surprise until she was gone, 
then the irrepressible Willie burst forth. 


sare,” and he began tossing his 


“We will do anything 








getic mother, and sturdy father. 

At an early age he married a fair, sweet tempered 
girl, with very little more stamina than he had. When 
Joel took the 


little ones home to his mother, who took them at once 


the third child was born, she died, and 


to her heart, giving them the tenderest care, untill two 
years before the events now narrated took place, Joel 
drifted home to be cared for himself. 

Then her greatest anxiety had been, of course, for 
had it the 


kindness of the teacher, whose school they attended 


his comfort, and not been for care and 


their lot would had been a neglected one indeed. They 
were bright children totally unlike their feeble parents, 
seeming to inherit much of their grandparents’ energy 
and smartness. 

But at last Joel laid his burden of life down, and 
kind, patient Mandy remembering her pride, resolved 
to give him a funeral such as would be long remem- 
bered, and ‘‘show them pesky Baptis’ over tew Har- 
mon, a thing or tew.” 

Notwithstanding her nervous fears to the contrary, 
the next day dawned bright and clear. It was June, 


when the earth is at her fairest. The services were 


appointed for one o’clock, and as early as eleven the 


people began to gather in wagons, buggies, on 
horse back, and on foot, untill the premises were 


crowded. The details of that funeral are fresh in the 
minds of many. 

The coffin was placed upon some chairs in the cen- 
ter of the largest room, with the face of the dead un- 
Along one side was ranged the relatives, 
the 


next and so on by degrees of relationship 


covered, 
the father and mother near head, the children 

Poor children! the tears flowed freely from fear, if 
not from sorrow, for they were so placed that every 
glance revealed the ghastly death—sharpened features. 

When all was arranged to Mandy’s satisfaction, a 
doleful hymn was sung by the choir, that had come 
over from Harmon to do honor to the occasion. Then 
the Elder, tall, gaunt, white haired, arose, cast his 
eyes over the vast crowd of expectant faces, and be- 
gan his discourse. 


I wish I could give you an outline of that sermon, 


but I have not space. But when he ‘‘charged” the 
mourners, as the country people phrased it, then 
came his crowning effort. There he stood, tall and 


gaunt, his white hair floating about his face, tears of 
sympathy streaming down his furrowed cheeks, for 
his heart was kind and he felt the sorrows of others. 
He was only mistaken in his way. 


‘Dearly beloved, we are gathered here to-day to 


pay the last tribute of respect to your dead. He is 
gone from you never to return. You will never see 
his dear face again. He is gone, gone. Your only 


earthly hope. Gone. The child you have reared and 


loved. Gone. Nothing left but the poor earthly clay. 
He is gone, whom you hoped would be the support 
and comfort of your declining years. Gone! Gone! 
He has left you, aged and grey, and alone. Weep, 
father, for your dead boy. Weep, mother, for your 


son. Children, well may you wail, for you never 
will look upon his dear face again, or hear his loved 
voice.”” And so, on and untill 


groans of the women and the shrieks of the children 


on, the sobs and 
filled the house. 

Mandy sat rocking herself in a very extasy of grief. 
Biah’s tears fldwed copiously, while the children, poor 
wee ones, wailed in concert. 
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A Re ler of Old Dz 
Ove the door the po ffice at Hong Kong 
China, are inscribed the words ‘AS ce water Is to 
thirsty, so is good news from home.” Not so preten- 
tious, but equally affecting, are the words on a 
shingle that hangs over the door of a Nevada shanty: 


Your mot! Use 
Kuk 
i (Quarter 


. Olding there is a hound 





log that a Nupanies the children to school « very day. 
The children ride a pony and picket it out on the 
grass near the scho Isé Mrs. Olding says the 
dog will lie down by the picket rope and when the 
pony crops off the grass withir each the dog will 
ntie the rope and lead tl inimal to a fresh grazing 
spot, holding the 1 ¢ is mout ili the white By 
freq moving it w cee] e pony on fresh grass 
ill the while } ? ] ¢ 
An Odd Fog Horn 

They have a rich piece of fun on Samish Bay, a 
stretch of water extendil < miles from Samish 
Island to Edison. Only smal its navigate there 
because of shoal-water. There is no fog horn with its 
periodical whistle, like that at Port Townsend, to 
warn the marine f his approach to land and give 
him his bearings; and so it comes that Commodore 
Smith can relate of how he d Commodore Brown 
steered their ‘‘dories” past each other in a thick fog, 
each by pinching with a split stick the tail of a pig 





that he had on board, thus causing the to 
1 out the danger signals and thereby preventing 


eal 
Washington Farmer. 


porcines 
sq 
a collision. 


A Broncho Buster. 
Idea tl u 
ster” in 


The Corvallis, 
the 
‘The monotony of our 


Ore Ne 


exploits of a ‘‘broncho 


s describes 


that 


metropolis was enlivened by 


ron, 
town: 
an exhibition of bold cowboy riding Tuesday evening 


A purse of money was made ip by subscription for 
the and 
who was chosen to 


settled 


Tilmon, one of best 
valley, 
The rider had hardly 


the daring rider, ‘Bud’ 


most fearless riders in the 


mount the mustang. 


| 
| 





the saddle before the animated 


balloon made an aerial ascension and was bobbing its 


down into cayuse 


rider against the somber clouds. The bandana shirt 


of the horseman became disengaged and flapped like 
The 


intern free- 


a shipwrecked heart on the ocean of regret. 
shied 


trade politician when passing 


and cavorted like a dark-l: 


broncho 


a sheep camp.” 


A Rival to Portland. 
Helens 


ll-known river 


lll tell just what will h 


appen 
days,”’ said a 


‘The 


that place will dump a few barge 


up at 
fine 


ar one of these 


man a few days ago. enterprising citizens of 


loads of rocks on the 


ar just before a freshet, and when it subsides, St. 
Helens will be at the head of deep-water navigation 
on the Columbia. Why, even now, whenever a ship 
gets aground there, town lots go up fifty per cent., 
only to subside again when the Portland board of 


trade passes a resolution of some kind or other. So 
interested are the St. people 
up, that they don’t even treat 


ment engineers civil, 


Helens in having their 


bar close the 


govern- 


and f the government 


one o 


ows told me that the landlord at the hotel actually 


put him in a bed where there were bugs.”’—Astorian. 


The Bear Cub and His Ma. 


\ traveller, who was crossing the Rocky Mountains, 


verheard a teamster tell the story of a mother bear 


and her cub, giving what he called a good example to 

unan mothers in family government. ‘This teamster 
was going up the mountain for pine logs, driving a 
wagon. On the top of a large rock by the side of the 


The mother had 


team approached. 


road was a young bear. started up 


+ 


he mountain as the 


‘The cub looked so cute,” said the teamster, “lying 


there with its paws dropping over the edge of the 
rock, watching the horses as they came up. Presently, 
the old bear came bounding back to the cub, and, 


giving it a nudge with her nose, started up the moun- 
tain again, expecting the ‘young one’ to follow 

‘But the cub made no move. The old bear then 
came back the second time, and taking up the cub in 
her arms, gave him several! cuffs. 


‘*This time the cub obeyed orders and followed the 
old bear in a gallop, up the side of the mountain. 

‘He that cub did, 
hat old bear wouldn’t stan’ 


knew, that he’d better mind, for 


” 


any more foolin’. 


An Arizona Personal. 


- 
On several different occasions we have urged that 


Jack Crosby, proprietor of the Blue Front saloon and 
better known to our people as ‘‘Private Jack,” be 
taken to the lone tree behind the Court House and 
hauled up to a limb, says the Arizona Howler. We 
have given the names of eleven men who have been 
robbed and brutally beaten in his ce, or who so 





referred to 
thief 


stated to us, and we have incident 


ally 


Jack as a train robber, burglar, horse and in- 


cendiary. 
next issue: ‘‘Mr. to see 


He did 


revolver, 


In the Crosby dropped in 


us last Saturday. not come in with a blud- 


geon or a but as a friend and gentleman. 


He also brought three bottles of rare old Hennessy, 
Crosby con- 


for which he will accept our thanks. Mr. 


vinced us that we were entirely mistaken in our 
estimate of him. Heis norough or tough. On the 
contrary, he was educated for the ministry, and his 


hevel 


He 


cept in self-defence, and has been basely maligned 


nature is peaceful. has struck a man ex- 


Before concluding his pleasant 
the Howler, and 


by rivals in business. 
call he subscribed for two copies of 
ve suggest that it would be a good idea to make him 


Sheriff next term. 


The Mortgage. 


This week we paid off that cancer mortgage, and 
A mortgage isa 


and it 


like a glass of soda water. 
man 
incentive to action 


now feel 
institution. It 
keeps him poor. It 


queer makes a rustle, 
is a strong 
and a wholesome reminder of the fleeting months and 
years. It is fully as symbolical in its meaning as the 
hour-glass and scythe that mean death. A mortgage 


also means industry, because it is never idle and it 
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never rests. It is like a bosom friend, because the | 


greater the adversity the closer it sticks to a fellow. 
It is like a brave soldier; it never hesitates at charges, 
nor fears to close in on the enemy. It is like the sand- 
bag of the thug—silent in application but deadly in 
effect. 
ail creation, and its influence 
It is like the grasp of the devil-fish; the 
It will exer- 
cise feeble energies and lend activity to a sluggish 


over is everywhere 
visible. 


longer its holds the greater its strength. 


brain, bnt no matter how debtors work the mortgage 
harder. <A 
have in the family 


works still mortgage is a good thing to 
provided, always that it is in 
It is like a boil, always 


a good thing on somebody else. 


some other fellow’s family. 
It makes a fellow 
sour, cross, selfish, unsociable and miserable and 
rarely does him any good, only to exercise him. In 
that 
patent medicine. 


we know 


respect it is equal to vigor of life or the latest 
We’ve had our last one so far as 
ourself. We would rather have the ague 
than have a mortgage. Adieu, O death pall, adieu! 
—Ottumwma World. 

A Girl Mail Carrier. 
Oregon has a woman mail carrier. Her name is 
Miss Minnie Westman, and she carries Unele Sam’s 
Siuslaw River 
over the Coast Range Mountains, following up the 


mail from the head of navigation on 
river to Hale’s post-office station, within fifteen miles 
of Eugene City. 

Her route is twenty miles long, and is situated 
right in the heart of the mountains, where all the 
dangers and adventures incident to such an occupa- 
tion abound. She carries the mail night and day, and 
fears nothing. She rides horseback, and carries a 
trusty revolver. 

Miss Westman is a plump little brunette, and is 
twenty years old. Her father and uncle operate a 
stage line and have a contract for carrying the mail. 
At Hale’s Station Minnie meets her father and gets 
the mail from Eugene City and starts on her round. 

Miss Westman has never met with a serious acci- 
dent in the performance of her duty. On one of her 
trips last year she found three good sized bears in the 
road right in front of her. The horse on espying 
threw rider to the 
ground, and turning around ran back the road he 
came. 

Miss Westman, mind, 


started after the runaway, and overtaking him, re- 


them became frightened, his 


with great presence of 
mounted and rode right through the savage cordon, 
Meeting 
some friends, she told them of what she had seen, 
and they went to the place and killed the bears. So 
far this year Miss Westman has met two bears, which 
did not molest her. 


and, strange to say, she was not attacked. 


Portland Oregonian. 


A Millionaire--But Oh, So Homely. 

The homeliest man in the United States was in the 
Capitol yesterday, and all the clocks stopped at once. 
His name is Melville Dennon, he hails from Dakota, 
is worth $5,000,000 in cold cash, has over 100,000 
cattle on his ranches, and owns so much land out in 
that Territory that he does not know how much it is 
worth or how many acres there To look at him 
you would size him up as being worth just a ten-cent 
He is travelling for his health and to 
State Sen- 
_ator Erwin would be an Apolo alongside of Mr. 


are. 


plugged dime. 
see if he cannot better his homely looks. 


Dennon for beauty. ‘‘I know Iam not good looking,” 
he said, with a smile that started all the clocks again, 
‘but do you know my homely looks saved my life 
once? How? Well, when I first settled out in Dakota 
the highways were filled with desperate road agents 
who were ready for murder and robbery at any 
moment. I had considerable dust with when I 
started out prospecting for land. 


me 


‘*T had been on the road for about three days, riding 
a white horse and looking about me. Fortune favored 
me, for I had not run across any of the road agents 
until about sundown of the fourth day, when 1 saw 
ahead of me several suspicious looking customers. 
They gradually approached me, and when about 


It is like the hand of Providence; it spreads | 








twenty-five feet away suddenly halted. 
They were all agents, on horseback. They 


whispered for a few moments among them- 
looks and then the 
leader shouted: ‘Great Scott! boys, it’s the 
Let’s git,’and off they 


selves with frightened 
devil on horseback. 
flew as if Old Nick himself was really after 
them.’? Mr. Dennon is rather proud of his 
homely looks because it makes him an ob- 
ject of attraction. He has fiery red hair 
and an extraordinarily large head, but his 
looks are indescribable. In addition to_his 
pleasure trip East, he is looking for a wife 


also, and went down to New York City yesterday to | 


see if he could find one who will share his $5,000,000 
and lands with him. He was told he had better stop 
right here in Albany for aday or two, and he pro- 
mised to come back if he could not find a wifein New 


York—Albany Argus. 


After Many Years. 

Here is a story like those romances you read of in 
which a maiden waited and the lover returned with 
Charles J. 
worked together in a down town paper house nine 
They fell in love, but their salaries were 
They had abandoned 


a fortune. Travis and Lizzie Sherwood 
years ago. 
not sufficient to support them. 
all hope of going together to the altar, when Charley’s 
cousin from the far West arrived and painted glow- 
ing pictures of the land beyond the Mississippi. The 
Letters from the West became fewer 
and fewer until Lizzie, believing that her lover had 
forgotten her, plithed her troth to a sailor, a first 


lovers parted. 


mate, please, and promised to marry him when he re- 
turned fromea trip East. The reader may now see that 
there was a smal! chance of the lovers running to- 
The sailor never returned. That ends him, 
and the reader need not expect to see him bob up 


gether. 


again in this tale of love and travel. Lizzie found 
employment some weeks ago at Leland’s Ocean hotel, 
Long Branch. She was a chambermaid and a pretty 
maiden. 

Two days before the hotel closed for the season a 
tanned and bearded stranger, evidently a Western 
man, arrived at the hotel and registered as Charles J. 
He was shown toa 
After 
going to his apartment he discovered that he had no 


Lizzie handed them to 


Travis, Deer Lodge, Montana. 
room, which happened to be in Lizzie’s hall. 
towels, and rang for them. 
the stranger, who astonished her by suddenly catch- 
ing her by the shoulders and exclaiming: 

‘*Lizzie Sherwood! I’ve been looking all over this 
country for you!” 

‘*Who are you?” cried Lizzie, trying to draw away 
from the man. 
Don’t 
member when you used to fold papers down at Daily 
& Co.’s that a big fellow used to see you home on 
dark nights?” 

Lizzie looked up into the bearded face, and though 


“Why, don’t you remember me? you re- 


there was very little trace of her old lever, she ven- 
tured to ask: ‘‘Are you Charley Travis?” 

‘‘That’s who I am, and you are Lizzie Sherwood, 
and you promised to marry me. I think it’s about 
time you were keeping your promise, don’t you?” 

This extremely direct question staggered Lizzie. 

Had Lizzie been in the habit of reading the thrilling 
tales about the eminent Mr. Kilrain and the highly 
respected Mr. Sullivan, she would have admitted that 
she was ‘‘knocked out.” As it was she merely said 
she would like to have an explanation. He spuna 
very fine tale about delayed mails, and she owned up 
about the sailor boy who went sailing away in the 
stormy seas of 
menhaden. So he asked her to marry him. 

‘*But I will have to get some new clothes,” 
Lizzie. 

‘No, you won’t; you can get them afterward, ’’said 
her lover. ‘‘Youcan get lots of them, too, for I’ve 
got the money; I’ve got over 8,000 steers in one herd, 
besides lots of sheep and horses and money in the 
bank. I don’t fold papers for $3.50 a week any more. 
Not much.” 

‘*How did you happen to come here?” asked Lizzie. 


said 





Boston and New Haven looking for | 








PRAIRIF 


FIRE. 


New 


houses 


‘*Well,” he said, “I was in York, and heard 


so much about the gambling down here | 


thought I'd come down and see what they were like. 
I didn’t 
though,” he 


expect to make such a big stake myself, 
added. 

Rev. Meniss, of Brooklyn, married them and they 
went West. 
oo 


THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 


Over the undulate prairie 


I rode as the day was done; 


The west was aglow—but to northward 
A glare like the rising sun, 
Seen through the eddying sea-mists, 


Broke on the darkening night 


And a cloud of smoky blackness 
Shut out the stars’ dim light 
I felt the sweep of the norther 


Buta deadlier chill 


Struck to my heart for an instant 


deeper, 


With its passage of death and ill 
Then I drew the chinchas tighter 


And looked to stirrup and rein, 


As the northern glare grew brighter 
And the gusts gained strength amain 


Then, as we hurried southward 
Brighter, nearer and higher, 
Like lambent serpents heavenward 
Writhed up each tlaming spire; 
Leaping across the benches 
Where the grass was thin and dry, 
Rolling in flery surges 


Where the reeds stood rank and high. 


A drifting whirl of cinders, 
Ach 
A roaring sea of fire 
Across the plains it broke! 


rus of blinding smoke, 


From the pools the wild fowl darted 
lurid sky; 
From his lair the scared deer starte 


And swept 


To circle the 


like a phantom by. 


On, towards the distant river, 
Waste of drouth, 
Like a shaft from the sun god's quiver 


d by weeks 


We sped towards the murky south 
To halt was death; and far distant 

Lay life and safety and rest; 
rhe air grew hot and each instant 

The fellon 


foam counter and breast 


Nearer each moment the fires swept 
Thicker the red sparks fell; 
Higher the roaring flames lept 
With the blast of that flery he 
I felt that we soon must stifle 
In the midst of the narrow trail 


But bravely my trusty courser 
Kept on in his headlong flight 

hough his labored breath grew hoarser 
Till the river gleamed in sight 

A plunge through the thickset border 
Of withered grass and reed, 

And the waters of the river 
Laved the heaving flanks of my steed 


Up to the brink of the river 

Swept the waves of that flery sea 
With pulses and limbs a-quiver 

I could neither stand nor flee! 
I saw the flames tower heavenward 

With dim eyes and failing breath; 
Then all around was darkness 

A faintness and gloom like death! 
* * * * 
When I woke the flames were racing 

Far westward o'er bluff and bill; 
My faithful steed was grazing 

On the banks of our guardian rill; 
And I offered thanks to heaven, 

Where the stars shone clear and bright, 
For the safety and mercy given 

To us on that fearful night. 


C. W. HALL. 
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G. W. Ja son, the Helena music dealet 
according to the Helena Herald, had an ex 
perience lately which now seems rather a 
frightful nightmare than an actual occur 
renee He went out in the Thunder Moun 
tains, about sixty miles north of Townsend, 
to visit a mine in which he is interested. 
rhe mine is located in a secluded gulch far 
ip among the hills in the midst of one of 
e Ww est sections of mountain land known 
in Montana. He and a companion, R. W. 
James, of Helena, arrived at the mine about 


three o’clock one afternoon and immediately 





Started out ith their shotguns to get some 
grouse for supper the neighborhood abound 
ing with these birds They walked up the 


gulch a mile or two and then separated, Mr. 
Jackson going over a ridge to follow a bird 
that he had ftlushed. On returning to the 
top of the ridge Mr. James was out of sight 


him, but got 


and Mr. Jackson hallooed to 
no answe! Mr. James in the meanwhile 


+ 


to camp, 


had gone bacl thinking his com 
panion knew the country and would follow 
him in Not being able to find James, 
Jackson thought it was about time to go 
back and started in the direction of camp, 
as he supposed. After walking about a mile 
he found that he had missed his reckonings 
ind started to retrace his steps. It was now 
growing dark and at every step the countr 

trange Finally he sat down 


grew mor 
to rest, oppressed with the consciousness 
that he was lost in the mountains. A feel 
ing of dread, of he knew not what, over 
powered m for a moment, but this soon 


passed away and he said: ‘*Pshaw! A night 





n the me tains in summer is nothing. I 
can go t eep under a tree and when 
mornit mes can easily find my way back 
to can 

Just e finished this soliloquy a long, 
dee] ov 1rose in the woods to his right 
and echoed with fearful strains throughout 
the rrounding Ils He roused himself 
isher ‘ the ery of the gray timber 
wolf, one of the fiercest wild beasts that in 
fest our mountains. The echo had searce 


died away when another how! came in an 


swe! rom the other side of him, then 
another, t the forest on all sides re 
sounded with the dismal cry. Then a new 
fear presented itself. The wolves were Wh, ei) 
' 
mM 
evidently on his trail. Suppose they should ines ~~ 
\ : i) 


\ 


defence was a shotgun and a few shells of 


attack him in numbers? His only means of VI ati i 
birdshot. What should he do? He had not fy, pe 
for retlection, for every moment the 
shades of night were deepening and the 
howls of the wolves were increasing and 
growing louder, showing that the beasts 
were closing tn on him 


His first thought was to climb a tree and 


bid defiance to the beasts. Near the top of 
the hill, about in the centre of the opening 


which he was in, he espied a lone pine tree 


a giant of its kind, whose expansive boughs 
seemed to invite him to their sweet em- 
brace. op rred on by the blood ecurdling 


howls that now formed a chorus of dismal, 


angling, discordant walls, Mr. Jack "f . = 
re = ars ' eg IN THE BAD LANDS OF THE LITTLE MI 
with might and main towards the tree. It 





1 


was a race up-hill and he sank down at the 

roots of the giant pine in an exhausted state. He soon | They were so loud now that he knew the wolves were near electric artillery rolled from the angry clouds, drowning the | scene for 
recovered his breath and tried to climb the tree. Horror | at hand. Then the thought struck him to build a fire. He howls of the wolves and illuminating the weird scene by | the circle 
of horrors! The nearest branch was twenty feet above | knew this would keep the beasts at bay, and accordingly set vivid flashes of lightning that preceded the thunder. Then | Saunt an 
the ground, and the base of the trunk was fully four feet | about the task. The ground was strewn with dry branches the wind blew a perfect hurricane. Match after match he | big, gra’ 


in diameter. He could not scale its smooth bark, and and cones that had fallen from the tree, and soon he had a struck, but the wind blew them out as fast as lighted. gj beir ho 
after several ineffectual attempts sank back upon the | heap gathered together. But now one of those terrible Finally with some dry grass a tiny flame was communi- | alrived a 
ground in despair. lightning storms that had given these heights the name of | cated and a welcome blaze sprang up. Fanned by thewind, | dog. Tt 


But the howls again roused him from his lethargy. | Thunder Mountains arose in all its fury. Peal after peal of | it soon enveloped the pile of fagots and illuminated the | Snapping 
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seene for yards around. And it was just in time, foraround 
the cirele of light cast by the flames Mr. Jackson saw the 
gaunt and hungry forms of at least a dozen wolves—great, 
big, gray beasts, with flashing eyes and snapping jaws. 
§ “heir howling ceased for a moment, but soon another pack 
arrived and took to fighting with the first. It was dog eat 
dog. The battle waged for a few moments, the beasts 
Snapping and snarling at each other, jumping over their fel- 








ti 


i i f 





; LITTLE MISSOURI, WESTERN DAKOTA.—[From a picture by Rudolph Cronau. 


Mr. 
Jackson could see the fight, as the wolves encroached with- 
in the circle of light, and his blood turned cold as he thought 
how he would fare before those terrible jaws. But the battle 
soon ceased, and then all the wolves, thirty or forty all told, 
began prowling about the firelight, eyeing Mr. Jackson with 
their flaming orbs, which looked like balls of fire. 

About midnight the storm ceased and darkness impene- 


lows, and all the time howling like a set of demons. 





trable settled down on the mountains, the fire illumina 


ing the space around the tree toa distance of forty yard 
All this time the gaunt figures of the wolves kept playing 
around the circle of light, not daring to approa: 
But their glaring eyes and terrorizing howls proclaimed 
their fearful presence constantly. 

Mr. Jackson busied himself watching the wolves and 


feeding the fire, which, until now, had not lacked fuel. 


h the fire. 

















But orror! At about two o’clock in the morning, 
the dar} t irt of t t. he saw that the fire was 
rowil \ it the emboldens wolves were 
pre ! ‘ ‘ pon him as the circle 
ew Ile had no more wood, Ever 
" wit ea ud been heaped upon 
the fi 
No ther Ww i t nothir uut embers left, and 
he co ee the y wolves iring at him not six 
yards away Wit In und he stood to fight and 
sell } ft i on as they attacked him. His 
heart beat é ehammer as he watched the 
neare ment that the huge 
ra ‘ , n 
Just as he t t was about to ike the 
eap a c I t suddenly up into the alr, 
sendir ts s twenty feet high and seatteri1 
the viit vi ] ) umpered back in evident 
orrol A pit ‘ edt near the base of the tree 
- ‘lite ron e fire. a soon the monster trunk, 
which was coate with resi n that side, was ina 
la ‘Saved ived! thought Jackson, as he note: 
the welcome laze and iw the cowar wolves 
hrit LW re The imperiled man 
thanke Pr nterference, and 
felt \ ib tely t re as he 
too ‘ Soon day ht 
ippears ew nk ba to their dens, and 
st e sh va ening with the dawn the last 
pack iste sappeared over the hill. 
When the sun rose Mr. Jackson refreshed himself at 
a neig rir pring and started for camp He 
walke t wwoeut noo whe! e meta party sent out 
to seal I i was safe conducted back to 
camp. He ha l enough of camping alone in the 
mounta 
e- 


FRUIT IN EASTERN WASHINGTON, 


What a beautiful country for the farmer, the stock- 

man and t ol irdist, is the exclamation that in- 

oluntarily springs to our lips every time we drive 

into the e« try. As we trot along some country road, 
1 ~ T T 


lcrooks as it dextrously 


follows a coulee o1 ts the base of a huge basaltic 
formation, now plungit iown in a valley of perhaps 
lf n wid vhere iny farm houses may be 
seen and t r yards of trees and shrubbery, and 
uwail f pposite unk up, up until at last 
yo ul t the ghlands, and as 
ey nt thing but hills, valleys and 

is ‘ plains vered witha 
luxuriatr rowth of neh grass, which furnishes 
food for 1 y bands ses and cattle. These side 
! ire a t asked for vineyards, orchards 
or dwe gy places he ¢ ape grows on the side hills 
to perf and ireful attention of an Italian 
could be t w be only a question of a 
few yea! ntil Adams County could furnish the en- 
tire northwest w on f the best varieties grown 
lo sit in the town o isten to the tales of some old 
settler does not carry, perhaps, a very correct im- 
pressio ry. borrow a cayuse or carriage 
ind take \ nto the country and convince your 
elf that you eally tloating in a sea of honey. All 
one has to do to convince himself of this facet by 
avel a observation and then stoop down and 
eat | e are more unimproved opportunities 
in Adams ¢ ty tha in be found in any other Ter- 
ritory t l Farms free, railroad land at 
mly a few , per acre, and one of the finest 
climates the world Fruit trees of all kinds grow 
well here, as f Louis Scholl will 
prove; located on the side i, the ten acres of trees 
commencing at base of the bluff and running up 
and onto the ley vith the hlands. This orchard 
of apple, peac pear, prunes, apricot, cherry and 
many other varie s the work of Mrs. Louis Scholl 
and her boys, Carl, Lewis and Bismarck, and has cost 
nothing but the st of trees, planting and an occa- 
sional plowi! TI vho are doubtful should see 
Mrs. Scholl a let | inform them as to the pros- 
pects she entertains of the futur Judging from the 
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success with which her efforts have been crowned in 
the past, and the sensible view taken of the future, 
we predict great achievements to follow the energies 
of this truly far-sighted and energetic lady. Go and 
see the growing trees, let the sight of this young and 
rapidly growing orchard convince you that it is no 
longer an experiment, but that the fruit business is 
one of the coming great industries in this country. 
Ten acres more will be converted into orchard ground 
and trees planted immediately. The trees bore better 
than was expected this year and we are told that 


next year the Scholl farm will have fruit of all 


varieties to sell. Are not those words of encourage- 
ment? Don’t it sound well and look good in print— 
Adams County fruit for sale—don’t it inspire the ran- 
cher to put out a small orchard, to try the assured ex- 
} 


periment. “Twill only be a few years until your orchard 


is bearing, it will grow while you sleep, will furnish 
your family with wholesome food, increase the value 
of your farm and soon be a source of revenue. Do it 
immediately, do not wait.—Ritzville (Wash. Ter.) 


Times. 
e- 


FERTILE FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Franklin County while one of the best in Wash- 


ington Territory, has a 


lighter population probably 
than any other. And yet, in fertility of soil, in mild- 
ness of climate, in transportation facilities, in good 


] 


health, and in everything else that makes a pleasant 


and desirable place to reside, it has no superior on the 


Pacific Coast. There are fifty-four townships em- 


raced within its borders and nearly every acre is 
than one-half of this 
vast area—a half million acres—is open to settlement 
On the west the 


susceptible of cultivation. More 


under the United States land laws. 
Columbia River is the county line, and on the east, 
Snake River. Both are navigable streams, uniting at 
the southern extremity of the county about two miles 
below Pasco, the county seat. ‘lhe Northern Pacific 
Railroad enters the county from the east near the 
center of the northern boundary line, dividing it into 
two almost equal parts as it passes out again at the 
southern extremity en route to the sea. Branching 
at Pasco, one arm of this great transcontinental line 
crosses Snake River over a handsome iron bridge just 
above its confluence with the Columbia, which stream 
it follows toits terminus at Portland, a city of up- 
wards of 60,000 people and the metropolis of the 
North Pacific coast, and the other crossing the 
Columbia over a like bridge at Paseo and continuing 
its journey to Tacoma, making Pasco the great dis- 
tributing point for over one-half of the Territory. 
From the above outline it can readily be seen that 


the county is of the form of a flat-iron, the railroad 


representing the handle with Pasco as the point. 
Water of the purest and most wholesome kind is ob- 
tained at an average depth of fifty feet throughout the 
county. The winters seldom exceed three weeks and 
are not severe; stock remaining in good condition on 
the nutritious bunch-grass the year round without any 
food. Wheat, oats, rye, barley, broom-corn, sorghum, 
tobacco, hemp and flax have all been raised, and 
while engaged in writing this article we are puffing 
‘‘long-green” of a peculiarly pleasant flavor grown 
only a few miles from Pasco. Irish and sweet 
potatoes, carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips, onions, 
peanuts and almost every other vegetable reach their 
highest state of perfection. Watermelons weighing 
sixty pounds are raised here, and fruits of almost 
every variety can be successfully grown. Indeed 
Franklin County is a veritable garden spot, and those 
who have the desire and the courage to make homes 
for themselves can find here the opportunity.— Pasco 
Headlight 


*@. 


A SEA OF TIMBER, 


The Montesano, (Wash. Ter.,) Vidette says: A 
gentleman with whom we were conversing a short 
time ago expressed his dissatisfaction with this part 
of the Territory because of its superabundance of tim- 
ber. ‘‘Why,” he declared, ‘‘there is a perfect sea of 
timber; there is timber everywhere; you cannot see 





anything but timber, and I, for my part, prefer a 
prairie country, where I can farm.” 

It is probably true that many others whocome from 
an open prairie country have been impressed much 
the same as the gentleman above referred to. But it 
is clearly evident that only the most superficial ob- 
servation would elicit such an expression regarding 
Chehalis County. It is true that within the limits of 
this county are to be found vast bodies of timber of 
various kinds and of the finest quality. It may grow 
monotonous to the new comer to be able to see but 
little else. But if he has been a resident for even a 
short time he has not failed to observe that the 
present wealth and importance of the county is due 
almost entirely to the lumber interests—the direct 
product of our timber. He will also notice that with 
the dozen mills now being operated in the county and 
which turn out probably a half million feet of lumber 
a day, the timber has been apparently yet untouched. 
The question naturally arises: What then must be the 
uture for the lumbering interests of Chehalis County? 

But few people as they pass through the county by 
stage or steamer see but little of the farms and 
But often 
back of what seems a comfortable farm house set 


ranches, of which we can boast not a few. 


down in the midst of an endless forest, is a magnificent 
farm, ef which any man might justly feel proud. It 
may have taken years of labor and expense and pri- 
vation, but the owner is possessed of that which 
always brings a sure return. As the timber gradually 
disappears before the demands of energetic lumber-' 
men it will leave for the benefit of the tiller of the® 
soil land peculiarly adapted for farming and grazing, 
and that which is not covered with a sea of timber 
may yet in time yield a rich abundance of products of 
the farm. The natural wealth of the present will in 
the future yield to the acquired wealth of the laborer 
backed by capital. 


A GREAT GRAIN COUNTRY. 


Hon. Philip Ritz, the well known horticulturist 
and farmer of Walla Walla, arrived here yesterday 
from Ritzville. He reports the crops in that section 
good beyond all expectation and a surprise to every- 
body. In several places sixty bushels of oats to the 
acre was raised on land which hitherto had been con- 
sidered worthless for the culture of oats. Crops 
throughout the Big Bend country also exceed expec- 
tations, and everybody is encouraged. ‘‘You may 
say that this holds good for the entire Columbia River 
basin,” said Mr. Ritz to a Post-Intelligencer reporter, 
‘and while I am on the subject of agriculture, I 
would like to be put on record as making a prediction. 
In 1874, or thereabouts, after I had taken a good look 
at the Inland Empire, I said that it had a capacity 
for producing 100,000,000 bushels of grain annually. 
Many people regarded the statement as a wild fancy. 
Since that time we have found that a great deal of 
land will produce grain which was then thought to 
have no value for agricultural purposes. After care- 
fully looking over the field again, 1 am satisfied that 
the producing capacity of the Inland Empire is more 
than 200,000,000 bushels per annum.” 

**How much of the Columbia River basin do you in- 
clude in ‘the Inland Empire?’ ” asked the reporter. 

“Only the part of the basin which lies west of the 
Blue Mountains and east of the Cascades,” answered 
Mr. Ritz. ‘‘This district is 250 miles wide and 400 
miles long. The ‘Columbia River basin’ is too sweep- 
ing, because it must include part of British Columbia, 
a large section in Montana, Southern Idaho, and 
Southeastern Oregon. By the ‘Inland Empire’ I mean 
the Big Bend Country, the Walla Walla Valley, the 
Palouse region, and both banks of the Columbia 
River as far down as the Dalles. I don’t include the 
Grand Ronde Valley in Eastern Oregon, and I would 
like to add that in my opinion the greater portion of 
the product of the Inland Empire will find its way to 
market by way of Puget Sound, and I believe the en- 
terprising people of Seattle need no advice as to their 
duty in the immediate future.—-Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 
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The Stortes Mother Nature told her Children, by 
s a pleasing little volume for home 


Jane Andrews, 
and school reading, telling in an entertaining way 
many facts about plants, trees, stones, sea life, etc. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard; St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co. Price of the library edition, $1.00; of the school 
edition, 50 cents. 


A dainty little New Year’s gift is entitled All the 
Year Round, illustrated with 
original desigus, each month occupying a page on 
thick bristol board and al! bound together with silver 
rings, silver chain and white silk cord. The pictures 
are by J. Pauline Sunter. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston and for saleby St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co.; 


and is a calendar, 


price 50 cents. 


Young Maids and Old, by Clare Louise Burnham, 
New England life 
The 
curacters are two old maids, a bachelor of thirty-five, 

/o pretty girls and two young men. There 
| tle flirting anda good deal of honest love-making 


is a wholesome and lively novel of 
. is very good reading for young people. 


is a 


in the story, and after a few cross currents and mis- 
understandings everything comes out right. Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co., Boston, and for sale by St. 


Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price $1.50. 


Information for Authors, by Eleanor Kirk, is a 
volume of 120 pages made up of practical hints and 
suggestions concerning all kinds of literary work. It 
will be found valuable to young writers who are seek- 
ing to make their way to a recognized position in 
The preface says 
that it was suggested by the large number of enquiries 
called forth by the recent publication of the author’s 
‘*Periodicals that Pay Contributors.” Published and 
Lafayette Avenue, 


magazine and newspaper work. 


for sale by the author, at 786 
Brooklyn, price $1.00. 


A pretty holiday gift book is Dinah Mulock’s Christ- 
mas Carol, a white and gold volume printed on 
bristol board and twelve original 
drawings in colors and sepia by J. Pauline Sunter. 
The same artist also illustrates Miss Muloch’s psalm 
for the new year entitled A Friend Stands at the 
Door, which in printing and blue ribbon binding is 
uniform with the former work. The exquisite artistic 
taste of these volumes will appeal strongly to femin- 
ine fancy. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
for sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price 
$1.00 each. 


illustrated with 


Ticknor & Co., Boston, have issued five beautiful 
holiday volumes, each containing a popular song pro- 
fusely illustrated and printed on heavy paper, with 
elegant binding. The songs chosen for this series 
are Marching through Georgia, Nelly was a Lady, 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground, My Old Kentucky 
Home and The Sawanee River. The Southern scenes, 
which these poems describe, have been reproduced 
from careful studies from nature by the well-known 
Boston artist, Charles Copeland. The price of each 
volume, is, ir cloth $1.50; Seal $1.50, flexible calf or 
tree calf, $5. For sale by St. Paul Book and Station- 
ery Co. 


We have received three more volumes of Lee & 
Shepard’s ‘‘Good Company” series—Richard Steele’s 
The Lover and Other Papers, Charles Elam’s Physt- 
cian’s Problems and Alexander Smith’s Dreamthorp. 
Nothing cheaper in the way of good reading than this 
series has been issued for along time. The yolumes 





are well bound in cloth, with black titles and orna- 
menfs on scarlet covers, and the retail price is only 50 
cents each, the ordinary cost of a new paper-covered 
novel. If read before these books are all worth read- 
ing again and are entitled to a permanent place on 
St. Paul Book and 


the library shelves. For sale by 


Stationery Co. 


The Second Biennial Report of the Dairy Com- 


missioner of the State of Minnesota is a useful and 
creditable volume, showing the results of a great deal 
of painstaking and conscientious work on the part of 
will 
find in it much fresh scientific information concern 


his assistants. Farmers 


the commissioner and 


ng the making of butter and cheese and consumers of 


those articles will learn from it that efforts on the 
part of the State authorities to protect them from 
fraudulent adulterations and imitations of dairy 


products have been vigilant and successful. Printed 
as a public document. For copies address the Commis- 
sioner, Warren J. Ives, St. Paul. 

The successful progress of Alden’s Cyclopedia of 
Universal Literature is deserving of notice and com- 
mendation. 
brings the 


Howells and Howitt. In it among many other authors, 


The eleventh volume has appeared, and 


names down as far in the alphabet as 


Homer occupies over fifty pages, Thomas Hood fifteen 


and Oliver Wendell Holmes eighteen. This work has 


the double merit of a reference cyclopedia of the 


authors of all times and nations and a collection of 


choice reading. It is almost impossible to open one 


of the volumes and lay it down in a hurry. Published 


by John B. Alden, New York. 
volume in cloth and 70 cents 


By mail 60 cents per 
in half moroeco. 

Hygiene of the Nursery is a book for mothers 
written by a distinguished Philadelphia specialist, Dr. 
Louis Starr, Professor of Diseases of Children in the 
Hospital of the University of The 


purpose of the book is to instruct and guide mothers 


Pennsylvania. 
in the care of nurslings by pointing out a series of 
hygienic rules, which, if followed, can hardly fail to 
maintain good health and lessen the susceptibility to 
disease. There is little reference to the use of drugs, 
the author advising the calling of a physician in cases 
of actual illness, but there is a valuable chapter on 
emergencies, which tells what to do in cases of acci- 
Published by P. Black- 
iston, Son & Co., Philadelphia; price $1.50. 


dents and sudden disorders. 


Pansies for Thoughts.—is the title of a dainty 
little volume of extracts from the writings of ‘‘Pansy”’ 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden), compiled and arranged with an 
appropriate text for each day by Grace Livingston, 
author of ‘‘A Chautauqua Idyl.” 
woman in this country has done more by her writings 


Perhaps no one 


to help cheer, ennoble and purify the world than Mrs. 
Alden. 
and people who do not quite endorse her religious 


Her earnestness and fervor are magnetic, 
sentiments are charmed with her bright, strong, hely 
ful stories so full of 


the every-day life, in its struggles and temptations, 





they are so practical, so real, 
its joys and sorrows. For with the care and worry 
and trouble there is always shown ‘‘a way out,” and 
**-Pansy’s” hopeful, earnest words are like a strong 
arm reached down in time of need. Published by the 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston; for sale by St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Co; price 75 cents. 


An appropriate gift book for young people is Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale’s Manners, Happy Homes and Good 
Society a duodecimo volume of 375 pages with novel 
and handsome binding. The 
range of important subjects:- 
guage, clothing, recreation, 
shaping an American home, marriage, how to beautify 
our homes, society, amusements, and 
weddings, foreign travel, letter-writing, etiquette, 
requisites of good society, accomplishments, literature, 
needlework, visits and social parties, character, con- 
versation, dress, pets, politeness, mistakes in lan- 
guage, domestic etiquette and duties, etc., ete. Mrs. 
Hall is well-known by her many years of editorship 


work covers a wide 
love, home, food, lan- 


the home-Sunday, the 


engagements 





| 


of Godey’s Lady's Book and as the author, numerous 


popular books. For saie by St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co.; price $1.50. 

One of the most elegant holiday art books of the 
season is Days Serene, illustrated from original de 
signs by Margaret MacDonald Pullman Che themes 


of the pictures are extracts from poems by n any poets 


on the beauties of nature and the rations are ex- 


ecuted in the best style of Américan wood engraving. 


Artist and engravers have co-« perated tomake an ex 


} 


ceedingly beautiful volume and the printers have done 
their share with the press work. The sketches show 
a deep sympathy with the poetic side of nature and 
the careful touch of the trained artist Che volume 
is a large folio, bound in gray and silver, and is 
especially adapted for the drawing-room tabl Pub 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston and for sale by St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Co.: price $! 

Miss Parloa’s New Cook B s the title of a large 
paper-covered volume published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, and sent by mail for 30 cents M Maria 
Parloa, the author, is principal of the S f Cook 
ing, in Boston, and has written a lectured on the 
culinary art for many years. In this volume, while 
going over the whole range of American dishes care 
fully, she gives especial attentio to soups alads, 
entrees and desert, for the reason that witl roo 
acquaintance with the first three o1 seta table 
more healthfully, economically and elegantly than 
with meats or fish served in the common ways, and 
the light deserts should take the place of the pies and 
heavy puddings of which many people are fond. 
The book will be sure to command a large ule 

For a holiday presentation book for little folks, the 
oddést and most amusing volume that has appeared 
for a long time is Quee People j Paws and 
Claws, by Palmer Cox, author of ‘*The Brownies.” 
The queer people, described in a series of versified 
anecdotes and illustrated by a multitude of pictures 
funny enough to make a horse laugh, ‘belong to the 


animal classes both wild and tame,” as the pictured 


preface explains, and they are personified and made 


to do the drollest things imaginable A few of the 


pieces in the volume first appeared in St. Nicholas, or 
Harper’s Young People, but most of them are now 
published for the first time All the friends of **The 
Brownies” will be sure to want t book Published 
by Hubbard Brothers, Philadelp! and for sale by 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co ; price $1.54 
The Adventures of a Chinaman in China, from 
the French of Jules Verne, in new edition, has been 
published by Lee and Shepard, Boston The boo 
has fifty illustrations, and portrays the tr ations 
of a Chinaman in China, and the reader is permitted 
‘‘without fatigue” to ‘‘glance over the ty of Shang 
hai,” and ‘‘without fatigue” to ‘‘travel through four 
cities by visiting only one,” and to follow Kin-fo and 
his friends, all philosophers, in the vari 
periences and adventures in the ‘* Fl ry Kingdom 
Jules Verne’s writings are full of charm, and this 
translation by Virginia Champlin w rit this 
author into renewed popularity [The deseription of 
towns and ceremonies are relishable and inst tive 
and the book abounds in the keenest sort of narratives 
which are sure to bring forth a hearty laugh. For 
sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery Co; price $1.00. 
*@- 
ALOHA 
Song 
In the sweet Hawaiian languape 
Aloha means love to you 
Tis the gentle salutation 
Of dear friends and their adic 
Joy of meeting, grief of parting, 
Lovers’ message from afar 
So I give the name to you, dear, 
Aloha! Aloha! 
As I give my love to you, love 
Aloha! Aloha! 
W.E. P. FRENCH. 
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three o’clock in the afternoon I directed Gene to bear 


still turther to the south across the canyons leading 
down to Grand River while I struck across through 
the Les Belles Pierres Hills and over to a certain 


crossing on the Cannon Ball where he was to meet 
me and where we would pass the night and takea 
run over other parts of the range the next day. 

‘*Mebby we'll see the ghost—it’s generally seen 
about at Rawhide crossing,” said Gene, laughing, as 
he rode away. 


‘*Probably we will,” I replied somewhat sarcas- 


This spectre, which was called the ghost of the 
Cannon Ball, was a favorite theme of conversation 
among neighboring stockmen when they came together 
at round-ups. It was claimed that for about a year a 
weird, ghost-like form in a frail skiff could occasion- 
ally be seen in the night time moving up or down or 
across the river, regardless of the current or wind. 
For my part I always laughed at the story and only 
wanted an opportunity to prove to the credulous their 
mistake. 

Much 


of the time I could see a score of miles in every dir- 


I rode across the great rolling prairie alone. 


ection. It was a clear, warm afternoon, with just 
enough wind stirring to wave the tall prairie grass 
and fan one’s face and give a delightful feeling of 
freedom and independence. One who has never 
swept across the open prairie alone, not a human 
being within miles, with the long, swinging gallop 
of the cayuse, may ask what difference the wind 
could make with the feeling of freedom and indepen- 
dence. But any one who has tried it knows that it 
does. There is something invigorating about the wind 
in this open country which makes one wish he could 
ride on forever facing the cool breeze, and reaching 
the horizon’s far-off verge time after time, only to 
again look far away over the billowy plain to another 
meeting of the earth and sky. Nothing else in the 
world approaches it for pure enjoyment. It makes a 
person feel strong, buoyant, and above all, indepen- 
dent. 


be worth 


An hour’s dash across the open prairie would 


more to the sickly city clerk than all the 


dumb-bells and Indian clubs be could crowd into a 
life-time. 

I passed among the low Les Belles Pierres Hills, 

} 


but found none of the missing stock. 


Then I went 


across more prairie and down a little ravine which 
led to the head of Rawhide Creek, that flowed to the 
This I intended to follow till I struck 


I had proceeded several miles, passing the 


Cannon Ball. 
the river. 
east fork of Rawhide Creek, down which I expected 
Gene to come, and had left the creek to strike across 
the point of land between that and the river and thus 
reach the crossing, when in coming out from among 
some low cottonwoods I suddenly came full upon a 
man sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree of large 
dimensions, with a Winchester across his knee. 

**Hello, stranger,” I said, with the easy familiarity 
my life in the West had given me. 

‘*How are you,” returned the man. 





A broncho, saddled and bridled, was snorting and 
backing off as it saw me, after the usual manner of 
that animal. 

‘*Many deer in here now?” Iasked by way of open- 
ing the conversation. 

‘“*Yes, a good many; I shot one last week. See any 
antelope out in the open country?” 

“Yes; I saw adozen different bunches of them to- 
day.” 


‘I’m going up after some in a day or two. Going 


to stop around here to-night?” 

“Yes, I reckon I’ll camp down about the crossing 
somewhere.” 

‘‘Just as well come up and stay with me and get a 
warm meal as to eat grub you’ve packed around all 
day. Gota good place for you to sleep too—you’ll 
find the ground blamed hard at the crossing.” 

‘I’m used to that kind of a’bed a good deal of the 
time, but I always take a better one when I can get 
it. I never find so much fun sleeping in a blanket 
and chopping my supper in two and calling the last 
half of it breakfast, as some of these fellows who 
come out on a week’s hunt say they do. It isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be.” 

‘*You’re right there; and they wouldn’t find it any 
better if they had a steady diet of it for a few years. 
My place is right up here a little ways.” 

Then he caught his broncho and led it over and we 
proceeded to examine the brands on each other’s 
horse till, both being convinced that the other was not 
riding a stolen animal, and mutual confidence being 
thus established, he mounted and led the way along a 
narrow trail among the cottonwoods. 

‘*My partner was going to meet me at the crossing, 
but I’m afraid he’ll miss me,” I said. 

“If he comes down the creek I reckon we’ll hear 


him. If we don’t we can ride down to the crossing 
after awhile and see if he’s there.” 

By this time we had come up to a little square log- 
house built against the bluff. 
thick growth of dwarf cedars and other small trees 
and although on the round-ups I thought I had be- 
come acquainted with the whole country I had never 
seen it before. 


It was concealed by a 


We picketed our horses in a small 
open place a short distance along the bluff and went 
in. My host was a middle-aged man with a some- 
what prematurely old appearance. His eyes some of 
the time had a sort of gleam in them and again they 
wandered and seemed to stare at something far off. 
At such times he appeared to be lost to everything 
present. Perhaps he would stop almost in the middle 
of a sentence and gaze off out of the low door into the 
gathering darkness and seem to forget that I was 
present. Gradually he became less and less talkative. 
Despite the habit I had acquired by long residence in 
the West of never making many inquiries of any per- 
son I met, unless I was very sure they would be 
willingly answered, I nevertheless felt a strong de- 
sire to know something about this strange man. He 
was living on an Indian reservation, but alone, so he 


| could not be a “‘squaw man,” that is, a white man 


| 


| 


who had married an Indian woman. ‘There was not, 
to my certain knowledge, another human habitation, 
except scattering stock ranches, for over a hundred 
miles and no settlement to amount to anything for 
several hundred miles. He was not a rough unedu- 
cated man, such as are sometimes found far in ad- 
vance of civilization, but the reverse. He used good 
language and I noticed a number of books on a shelf 
and a volume of Burns’ poems on g soap box by the 
bed. 

He cooked a good supper at a fire-place and after 
we had eaten he became still more silent. We had 
as yet heard nothing of Gene and I determined to 
ride down to the crossing a half-mile distant, and see 


if he was not waiting forme. My new found friend 


offered to accompany me and we saddled our horses 


| 


and rode away towards the river. We soon arrived 
there, but could find no trace of Gene and I concluded 


| that he had probably struck the trail of some of the 


missing stock and had been delayed and would not 
reach the river that night. 
We turned our horses heads towards the cabin of 
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my companion and started to return. A light wind 
was still blowing, rustling the leaves on the cotton- 
woods. The stars were shining, but there were fre- 
quent flashes of lightning from some cloud low down 
on the horizon—the way storms frequently announce 
their approach in an open prairie country. Once or 
twice I thought L caught the low, solemn rumble of 
the thunder from the far-away flashes and there was 
a peculiar rustle to the leaves and feeling to the 
atmosphere which told me that the storm was ap- 
proaching and would reach us before morning. We 
were just going up onto the first *‘bench” above the 
river, which was gurgling and murmuring behind us, 
when my companion 
suddenly drew up his 
animal and whispered 





very close and he started up and went to the little | treat and burn on the other side of the wick from the 


| 


window and looked out. Then he returned to the low | corner that he pointed to. I tried to turn to look, put 


box and sat down and said: 

‘She will come again to night—it has been three 
nights since she was here and she comes as often as 
that. Then we saw her step to the shore—when she 


does that she always comes—she floats every night | 


on the river, but when she comes to the land it is to 
again haunt me and drive me mad.” 

He rocked to and fro on the box in the violence of 
his agitation. The lightning flashed through the little 
window and the thunder was growing louder. I was 
getting somewhat nervous myself. I paused a few 





hoarsely as he turned 
half around and pointed 
up the river. 

**My God! She iscom- 
ing again!” 

**What is it?” 

‘“‘What! See !—can’t 
you see her there?” 

As I first looked in 
the direction he pointed 
I saw something move 
at the edge of the water 
and disappear behind 
some shrubs close at 
the edge of the river. 
I even fancied that I 
saw the outlines of a 
frail skiff with a figure standing in the bow as if ready 
to step to the shore behind the clump of bushes. It 
flashed into my mind with sudden earnestness that 
perhaps others who had said they had seen the ghost 
of the Cannon Ball had had more ground for the belief 
than I had ever given them credit for. But I speedily 
dismissed the thought and said: 

“It must be some stock that has come down to 
drink—I’1l ride over and see.” 

“No, no!” he whispered, ‘‘don’t leave me—it isn’t 
anything of the kind! Don’t go there, come on with 
me!” and he struck his horse with his spurs and 
reached for my arm as if he would force me to go 
with him if he was obliged to. 

We soon reached the house and after we had gone 
in he shut and barred the door and sat down on the 
edge of the bed, motioning me to the only chair. He 
sat for a long time with his face buried in his hands 
and said nothing. Gradually the long, low roll of the 
distant thunder became more frequent and the steady 
breeze changed into fitful gusts of wind between 
which were those dead calms so oppressive that it 
seems as if nature had paused, which always precede 
a heavy storm on the great plains. After some time 
he arose from the bed and drawing a low box close up 
to my chair, sat down on it and said: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Ho.” 

“I didn’t know but perhaps some of the boys who 
had seen me had told you about me, though I never 
saw but one or two before you, since I have been 
here. Well, ’mnot much of anybody—I was simply 
wondering if you had ever heard of me. My name 
is Brooks. I have lived here about a year.” 

He paused and I said: 

‘Don’t you find it lonesome living here all alone?” 

‘One place is as lonely as another to me and has 
been for years. I came to this out-of-the-way place 
to try for rest, but she came too—she followed me— 
she always wil! follow me—she will kill me and it 
will only be right—I wish I was dead now!” 

He said it with fearful earnestness and his eyes 
gleamed almost like a maniac’s. ‘‘She comes here to 
me a ghost,” he added, ‘tyes, a ghost, comes through 
the wall and stands and gazes at me here alone.” 

‘‘Does she do nothing else?” 

‘Nothing else! IS not that enough—to stand and 
look at me and reproach me with those great pleading 
eyes of hers?” 

There was a sharp clap of thunder which sounded 


“MY GoD! 











SHE 18 COMING AGAIN !” 


moments and said: 

‘*Who is she and why does she follow you about?” 

‘‘Why? you ask,” he said, ignoring my first ques- 
tion, and his voice trembled, ‘‘why does she follow 
me! Why should she not follow me! She follows me 
for revenge—and she has it—but not enough! If I 
were her I would follow the object of my fury more 
closely—I would kill him!” He ground his teeth 
together as in imagination he pronounced his own 
doom. Then he added: ‘‘But she has more revenge 
as it is—death to me would be a relief—though my 
punishment will go on.” 

‘*‘But why does she haunt you?” 

‘For revenge, for revenge, I say!” | 





ihn) 
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“DON’T LOOK AT ME IN THAT WAY! FORGIVE 


“Yes, yes, but why for revenge?” 

‘Why for revenge,” he repeated slowly, ‘‘why 
should she not have revenge? I was worse than a 
brute,—it was many years ago—I wronged her—yes, 
I wronged her—and she died, but her sorrowful 
pleading eyes have been on me ever since—always, 
always, and they ever will be. She was—but there, 
there, see! there she is, there she is!” 

A strange feeling came over me and objects ap- 
peared to have hazy outlines. It was deathly still 
and even the lightning ceased. The air was close. 
The flame of the candle seemed to grow dim and re- 











could not. Then it seemed as if a faint breath of air 
just touched my cheek and I made a mighty effort and 
turned and looked. 

There was the Ghost of the Cannon Ball. There 
were the great, pleading, forgiving eyes that he had 
told me of. They were fixed on him now, with the 
same pleading, forgiving look that he had seen in 
them so often—perhaps the first time years ago when 
their owner was living. The spectre did not move. 
It seemed shadowy, and was dressed in a long white 
robe with a white veil thrown over its head. But the 
face kept my attention. It was that of a young 
woman, very pale, but handsome, though with traces 
of suffering. But the figure and even the countenance 
could claim but small notice with those great lumin- 
ous eyes turned toward one. Her whole soul seemed 
to be in her eyes and they grew more pleading, more 
forgiving, the longer they gazed at the almost pros- 
trate figure before her and at my side. 

Suddenly he started up, looked into her eyes and 
cried: : 

**My God! don’t look at me that way! Forgive me! 
forgive me!” He put his hand over his eyes and 
staggered back a step or two. I felt a flash as if 
powder had been exploded in my face, my eyes closed 
as if I was blinded, I heard nothing, and it was the 
last I remember of that terrible night. 

The next thing I realized was that I was lying ona 
bed and some one was moving about the room. There 
was a terrible steady pain in my head and sharp, sud- 
den pains in different parts of my body. I opened 
my eyes and recognized the log cabin of the night be- 
fore. 1 noticed the roof was strangely splintered and 
torn. I turned my head and saw Gene standing and 
looking out the door. He came towards me and said: 

‘Hello, pardner, I struck your horse out here an’ 
looked along an’ found the house. You were in pretty 
bad shape.”’ 

‘*What was the matter?” 

‘Lightnin’ knocked the devil out o’ things. You 
were lying on the floor here all in a bunch an’ this man 
is dead.” 

I raised myself on my elbow and saw my companion 
of the evening stretched on the floor as he had fallen. 

“Poor fellow,” I said, ‘it must have killed him 
instantly.” 
ama) “That's the way light- 

| ” nin’ generally gets in its 
work. It come mighty 
near fixin’ you the same 
way, I reckon.” 

I lay back and thought 
of the night before and 
it seemed as real to me 
as it did then—but no 
more so than it does to 
this day. I rested a 
while and was able to 
get up. 

3efore we left we 
made a decent grave 
for poor Brooks near 
the cabin where he had 
lived and where she 
came to visit him. 

And in a pocket I 
ME. FORGIVE ME!” found a little leather 

case and in ita worn 
but quite distinct pic- 
ture of a fair young girl. She had the same earnest, 
pleading, forgiving eyes of the Ghost of the Cannon 
Ball. 
ooo a 

Russia leather is made in Connecticut, Bordeaux 
wine is manufactured in California, Italian marble 
is quarried in Kentucky, French lace is woven in New 
York, Marseilles linen is produced in Massachusetts, 
English cassimere is made in New Hampshire, Pari- 
sian artwork comes from a shop in Boston, Spanish 
mackerel are caught on the New Jersey coast and 
Havana cigars are rolled by the million in Chicago. 
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undreds of thor 


1 liberal treatment will be required to mollify the 
ntagonisms it has created during the past few months. 
+e 
FOUR NEW NORTHWESTERN STATES. 

One of the results of the recent Presidential elec- 
tion will be the early admission of four new North 
stern States—if not this winter, surely not later 
than the first session of the next Congress. Dakota 


} 


will be the 46th 


line, however, for 


divided pretty close to the line of 


that 


Probably the 


irallel of latitude; not on 


its counties and towns. south line 


and, Sargent, Dickey, McIntosh and Emmons 


Ce tic be e boundary line to the Missouri 
R I West of the river the line will be prolonged 
ucross the norganized counties, leaving Morton, 
Stark and Hettinger in North Dakota. South Dakota 
has already adopted a constitution and is ready for 
dinission at once It would be a gracious and just 
t g for the House to admit her this winter and to pro- 
vide for North Dakota’s coming in at the next session. 


entitled to three members of 


Dakota t« 


South Dakota wi be 
Montana 
She 


Congress at once and Nort! two. 


held a constitutional convention two years ago. 
s over twenty years old as a Territory and has ample 


population for a State, under the most stringent rule 


that has ever been applied. Washington is also fully 


repared for admission. By 1890 she will be en- 
pre] ) 


titled to two if not to three members of Congress. 
When the Territories that have the strongest claims 
to Statehood are admitted we believe that it would be 
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wise to let all the others come in, except, of course, 
‘hey have been long enough in a condition 
New Mexico Utah 
least three times, and Arizona twice, the population of 
Nevada, 

Wyon ing 


age her own 


Alaska. 


of tutelage. and have each at 


been a State ever since 1864. 


settled, but is fully 


which has 
is sparsely able to man- 
ind the burdens of 


Idaho 


affairs to support 


home government has not yet reached the 
tired in the last apportionment for the 
Men but 


her mining and farming districts, 


population req 
constituency of a er of Congress, she is 


growing fast, both ir 


and will come I 


up to the mark by 1890. 

Even if there should be an unwillingness in Con- 
l all the eight 
that the two Dakotas, 
the 


to provide for the admission of 


gress 
rerritories, we 
Montana and Washington will ¢ 


re 
sure 


may feel 


into Union 


me 





before the new administration at Washington is a 
year in power. The victorious party is pledged to ad- 
mit them and the ited party is not likely to make 
further objections. Their admission as States will 
attract fresh attention to their resonrees and advan- 


increase by immigra- 
A Ter- 


the 


tages and their pop lation wi 


gration at a more rapid rat: an heretofore. 


ritory gets a big advertisement when she enters 


Union as a State. All the newspapers discuss her 
history, growth, products and people. The result is 
that new settlers flock in and capitalists come, seek- 


ing investments for their 
With the exception of Nevada, 


money in new enterprises. 
has no resources 
West enjoyed a 


velopment immediately after 


which 


except mines, every State in the 
rapid 


very 


pe riod of 


Vr adn and tl will be our 


vigorous Nort] 


ission the history of 
western communities, 
*@- 


LET THEM 


Tnited 


COME. 


States in 1790 was 


The population of the I 


5. 929.8 It had increased by 1880 to 50,155,783. 
If the inerease had been confined to the excess of 
births over deaths, in accordance with the natural 


order of things, the population would have been about 
Had it not been for the 


ts present number of people 


15,000,000. immigration 


for a hundred years to come. In 1880 nearly seven 


million or thirteen per cent of our inhabitants were 


born in foreign lands, and half of the entire popula- 


tion was one or two removes from foreign birth. In 


less than one hundred years the thirteen colonies, 


tlantic sea board, diversified in 


scattered along the 
interests and inharmonious, have grown intoa mighty 
nation spanning the continent and possessing untold 
The wonderful de- 


the 


riches and boundless 


resources. 


velopment of agricultural interests, railway 


growth, the unfolding of mines and manufactures, as 
well as foreign and domestic trade, have been antici- 
pated seventy-five years by the coming of Europeans. 
They read of this land in holy writ: 

“When ye go, ye shall come unto a people secure, 
land; for God hath given unto 


and to a large your 


there is no want of 


Judges, XVIII. 10. 
We wonder if our people comprehend the magnitude 


hands a place where anything 


that is in the earth” 


of the republic. Take for example Montana Territory. 
It is only one of forty-eight chief civil divisions into 
which the country is divided, and yet it is larger than 
England, Seotiand, Lreland and Wales, with Belgium 
and the Netherlands, across the channel], thrown in to 
fill up the measure, the combined population of which 
countries exceed forty-five millions. 

The 
and will continue to receive, digest and assimilate all 


great American labor stomach has received 


peoples, languages and tongues. There is no time in 
tread of the giants, 
“Who 


veins flow the 


this country, shaking under the 


Enterprise and Business, to ask new comers: 


is your father,” or whether in their 
blue blood of 


do you know?” 


‘‘What can you do, and what 


on” 


kings. 

‘“*Are you industrious and reliable 
These are the questions instead of those of ancestry. 
America is the inspiration of the world, from whence 
across the seas to all lands has gone the spirit of 
democracy to leaven the lumps of blood aristocracy 
and ancient feudalism. There is a peaceful blending 
in this country of all nationalities, those who settle 
here became Americans, a part of the most numerous 
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English speaking nation of the earth. Excepting the horses. They are, in fact, just so much ahead, for 








unruly elements in the large cities, Mormon acces- in the old parts of the country from w they 
sions and the Chinese, no complaint can be justly | grated they were only able to live from hand to mout 
made against the multitudes who come. There is a 
larger percent of foreign born people in the North- rue landlord of the hotel at New I inal ¢ 
west States and Territories than in the old States Dakota, was formerly a Maine sea capta I 
tates a rritor t n i States, , I 
yet who cal say that good order is ne ess assured m how he « » to emigrate to a reg hn thatis about 
here than there and as high a standard of local and as far from salt water as any place on the Americar 
individual honor and integrity. Dakota with a pop continent. His old mother rey for him—**Because 
ulation, more than half foreign born, rivals any I wanted him to go where nothing would re d him 
commonwealth in the land in all of the elements of of ships or the ocear Iie has been shipwrecked three 
progressive civilization, having more churches, news- times and Iam determined that he shall spend th 
: : Ss f is | 2 on dr na.” ske t apta 
papers, schools and banks, per capita than three In these days of shoddy architecture—of veneered rest of hi ite on dry lant I ask & captain to 
is J - all he e ‘ a) sive tur t ! 
quarters of the States in the Union. A ‘Yr pro- fronts. dangerously thin walls and pasteboard parti tell the story of his pet is aay ety A e mod 
. , : . 9 : Stl woke only of the hi ore of ther 
portion of German ind Scandinay is c% e to the tions—it is a positive pleasure to note such solid and : y 5] ' as ’ , . _ One 
' ’ : ’ ’ ? , : f his wrecks was in the Mediterrane when | 
North we than anywhere else. The ire worthy and honest work as is now being done on some of the new : ' wa I : 
ais. ; ‘ ; sel foundered and he piek« n Austriar 
industri ' They come not only possessed of a | buildings in St. Paul Look, for example, at the phan ; wa ips ee 
Deir ; : gi bi e said the crew of the | | notl to 
Knowledge mechanics, agricuiture or some usefu Germania Insurance Company’s building, on the cor- | ~~ H sical . ’ : 
trade, but also bring money with them. We have | ner of Minnesota and Fourth streets. To put in the mut thi ; = s . - 7 
‘ : . ; had white beans one « r 1 
before us a consular report which speaks of the de- | massive foundations took all summer and most of the m Wane Denne sai ~e aang 
. i » yu s the third us enio re liet in 
parture of 200,000 Germans to America in one year, fall. ‘The facade is of huge blocks of dressed Bay- red beans the third, thus ¢ Stine asset 
; ; af ., | the most inexpen ner poss rhe j 
carryll with them no less than fourteen million | field stone and the partition walls are twice as thick satiate tonsa darian. ee ee : 
: s ‘ i ' s ; ; ROS : ttle hotel stands on t f t ( n Ba 
dollars at the lowestimate of $870 to each person. The | as most outer walls of business buildings. Such an ‘ ; i 
, : ‘ -_ +“ i. an 4 r, but the good « uidy don’t rv to b 
report further says that the yearly loss to the empire | edifice will stand for all time. | River, but = ud lad ; ani ties 
is great men and money, by the agricultural and | a skiff for rowing on the sma tream for fear he w 
industrial classes going to “‘the inviting plains beyond Tie Icelanders are so numerous in the lower Red | be wrecked again 
4 . i ; > Tell ¢ | 
the Mississippi.” River Valley that a newspaper has been started at 
pis >, tte , = a a Se FON Four | dred mile ive N h Dakota i 
rhe great land owners and manufactures, of Ger Pembina, Dakota, in their language. These people are 
as = 3 hee : i Tr . spring wagon ind buggies, dur the months of 
many, and all of Europe, are alarmed at the growin ndustrious and intelligent and the soil and climate of | I ic dt ' . . 
} ; ; september and October t, served to confirn 
importance of America. Long ago ‘“The Congress of their new homes are so much better than in their native | * és _— ; se 
9 ‘ } . te pirele the . _ } Opinion formed long ag { ettlin 
German Agriculturists” declared that American com land way up by the Arctic circle that they peedily be Phaeton 
: ‘ : anaes mand . The aa a ae = . : 1e western prairies is radically wrong e respect 
petition in breadstuffs and meats was endangering PN itl apne nhey ee - TI f } ld 
stiches ; ieee tan Haake Ny 1¢@ farmers should live in vy ges, instead of in 
German production of these staples and the govern- tature but muscular and active. Their language i eee ae 
14 . . . sols a farm houses The ( rnme! me ‘ 
ment was asked to restrict the importation of the the old Seandinavian tongue, which, while modified in | 0/8" va Gove! md jaw 
; ; the course = aoe r eat ae yp ark has | prevent this, by requiring every homesteader or pre 
leading articles. It will be remembered that Bismarck | *€ course of centuries in Norway and Denmark, ha | emptor tor If tl 
j : ‘ s ndaroc, . tia pshanga } sair . » tal emptor to reside upon Dis cial e settier were 
naururated the movement against American products | “0 little change in their remote island. In | 
by prohibiting the importation of pork, alleging dis- religion they are Protestants of the Lutheran type. = vie i " scam 
DY | NiviItin l 1! allotl , alleging il + ] rt ‘ + 1 
| the evident advantages of asso ” W iturally 
ease. This German Congress said, ‘‘By the boundless } . . L | , 
; A ; ; SincE the days of Custer Fort A. Lincoln, five | draw people together ir ttle farining villages \ 
extension of wheat cultivation in America, a heavy ; ‘ > pl unt { i 
: : ‘ , F miles below Mandan, has only been a two company | Other plains countri \ a WO! ure 
burden will permanently rest on German agriculture ; ; | 4] +} a: 1 , ‘ 
; 2 : post, but the garrison has just been increased by the | Sett ed in this way. The inhabitan ve in villages 
likewise the cattle herds of North America will ae . ; : ie A 1 4) as iia , 
: : | addition of another company, and the inspector of the and go out to till their lands for distances rarely ¢ 
gradually conquer the markets of Western Europe, and . : | f , 
: department has recommended that the force be in- | ceeding two miles. ‘To show how feasible villag 


render cattle breeding unprofitable.” We don’t won- 


: ligt E | creased to six companies, the full capacity of the | settlement would be if t nd tem did not stand 
der at the flight of Europeans from their homes, | one ; ; ' 
} } : ee were | quarters. The nearness of the military adds not a | In the way, take a diagram representing four sections 
where the greed of taxation to support extensive | ; E } ra 
, dee PI | little to the exchecquers of the merchants, and much | Of land, an area two mil juare i e@ Torty 
military and royal establishments is most grevious. . 1 a : f 
- P to the social life of the town. The soldier’s occupation | acres In the center for a village and en divide the 
A German paper expressed the situation in these p * r ] : { 
, F . . is not a very dangerous one in the West now that the | land into sixteen farms, by lines radiating from the 
words: ‘‘Frightful distress is not only knocking at | ‘ /, , : . tor ndar ‘ 1] 
: a ; ; ; | Indians begin to wear pantaloons and put their hands | center to the outer bound Here you would have 
our doors, but has taken triumphant possession of our | 3 ay : - — . mn 4 . wat } 
a ; | to the plow, which they could not do when they em- | $!xteen families, all [i - e age yel eat 
homes. And no one can express surprise at the - ara . ’ living t n farm and ny not ! 
; f the Reict ployed them in holding on their blankets. When the | !!ving on Its Own Tari ane ov more ma 
utterance of a member o ie Keichstag—or German ‘ . { 1 f { { 
me eroee ‘ | blanket goes an Indian loses a part of his savagery. | mile to go to reach the n aistant part OF the Tarm. 
Parliament—to-wit: ‘‘The German people have now | 
ne want Nev e rh rat cam 99 a , a advantaves of far \ f " t 
but « ant—money enough to get to America. | Do dogs actually understand the meaning of words Pik advantages of fa V ( over! ited 
America, furnished with technical science, capital | js a question sometimes discussed by writers on life on prairie farms at 0 obvi that they need 
and boundless resources of field and mine, has en- | animal intelligence. There is a man in Steele, Dakota, | bardly be discussed. In the first plac e sixteen 
tered the world’s markets with a force that no other | who has no doubts on this matter. He owns a hand- families living in a village in irda with the 


country can meet and resist. Emerson says ‘‘America | some dog named Jeff, a cross between a St. Bernard | above plan for a division of the land, would 





is another name for opportunity. Our whole history | and a Scotch collie. He also owns a number of horses. | &@ School. The school ho would be centra 
appears like a last effort of the Divine Providence in | The dog knows each horse by name and when his’ feature of the place and could be used on Sunday 
behalf of the human race.’’ The people of the United | master wants one driven up from the pasture to the religious services and on many week-day evenings for 
States yearly consume forty bushels of grain and 120 | barn, he has only to say, “Jeff, bring up Jack,” or | Social gatherings. There would be a winter term o 
pounds of meat per capita to seventeen and fifty-seven whatever the name of the horse may be that he | School. Now the schools in the prairie regions ar 
in Europe respectively. The Americans are the best | wishes to use, and the dog runs off, singles out the right closed during the winter months, except in the old 
fed people in the world. Moses Fo.som. horse and drives it in. The master was once away | 204 well settled districts, because the children cannot 
+e. from home for a week, and Jeff grieved so much for | Well undergo the hardships of travelling long di 
his absence that he refused to eat for two days and tances across the snowy plains where there are no 


Tul 


site for the ice palace of 1889 on the west side of the 


St. Paul Carnival Committee have chosen a 


broken roads. They are thus kept at 


little on the 


the family feared he would starve himself to death. ROMS Cur 
farm to occt 


: : : the months when there is 
river, near the Wabasha Street bridge, where the beau- 


Ir is a common saying in Dakota that the people | mind or body and when they most need to be in 
tiful structure can be seen by all the passengers on | who came to the Territory with no money are better | school. ‘The loneliness of far life, where the nearest 
arriving and departing trains. This is a wise selec- | off now than are those who brought considerable | neighbors are from half a mile to two miles distant 
tion. The bridges can all be utilized for illuminating | money with them. This is no doubt true in many in- | particularly severe upon the women who are shut up 
effects and the superb storming scene can be wit- | stances and the explanation is that the settlers who | in their little houses most of the time In a village 


nessed by the whole population of the city and as | came with no capital knew that they must rely upon | they would have plenty of society. Life would be 
many visitors as may come. The grounds will not be | industry and self-denial for success while those who | much brighter to them and they would be much more 
enclosed and admission will be charged only at the | had some means were extravagent at the start and | contented and healthy for the evening social gather 
doors of the palace. It is the purpose of the com- | were as a rule not experienced farmers. Probably | ings and the frequent interchange of visits. <A spirit 





mittee to devise some special attractions for the in- 
terior of the palace, which everybody will want to 
see. ‘The carnival season will be shorter than hereto- 
fore and all the chief events will probably be crowded 
into one week, so that there will be no flagging of 


interest from first to last. 





they relied too much on Dakota soil and Dakota ozone 
and not enough on their own energy and muscle. 
The emigrants who arrived three years ago with hardly 
anything to start with, with few exceptions now find 
themselves in possession of at least 960 acres of land 
to each family, with farm machinery, cattle and 





of co-operation would be developed among the men. 
They would exchange work, join in the purchase of 
threshing machinery, the digging of wells, the pur- 
chase of supplies and many other things. In a word, 
most of the objections to farm life would be done 


away with at once. 
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T. E. CoLtine, Prest 1G. Pue ps, Cashier 


. H. BAILEY, Casnien. 
. E. Di CKERMA®, Asst. Cashier. 


WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casx. 


(AL BARK | First National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 


Capital, $1,000 000. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
The collection center 
ind Cen ina 


AENRY P. UPHAM, F 
>. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres 
sr 


FIRST NA iiGNA 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 

UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. | Interest all 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. | —— 
DIRECTORS. | 


Sits 


ywed on time dep 
poinis in No. thern 


dD 


tral siont: 


H. H. SIBLEY NLEA K Cc. D. GILFILLAN. 
T. B. CAMPBELI I THOMPSON A. H. WILDER. | 
P.H KE Y 1. BAILEY F. B. CLARKE, | 
N. W. KITTSON Cc. W. GRIGGS. | 
i. P. UPHAM ) SHEPARD H. R. BIGELOW. | 8 
a 3 
| 
| 


F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. HELENA, MONTANA. 
GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 
| 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


AUL, MINN. 
ee aa 000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 


Paid up Capital, - : - 
8 375,000 


urplus and Profits, - - 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 


OP com receive prompt attention, 
DIRECTORS. i . 
J. W. BISHOP A. B. BTICKNRY. 8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
MERRIAM ) YES J.T. AVERILL. 16 T A ELRINSCHWING foot Oashrar 
AUERE i u EYMOUR CHAS. H. BIGELOW. RW KNIGHT, Cashier ~s — 
ER NDERS W. R. MERRIAM. | 
G ¥.8 SON. B. BEAUPRE | GEO. H. HILL, 2d Asst. Cashier 


THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG. FLETCHER MADDOX 


Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, - MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The tiene Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Heal Estate and Financial Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 





ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS, —— 
: They also handle of every description. WwiM. COURTENAY, | 
“ ore : oa " ¢ . ; peveel toon ietumns Miles City, Montana, | 
pity ig property, a Ht do it for you. a M 
G97" Send for their explanatory pamphlet, Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 








for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Paid up Capital . : $500,000. Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 
4 , and Accident Insurance Companies. 
ee” ——__LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY.—_ ge 
ALBERT SCHEFFER, Pre P. H. KeLuiy, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. KITTELSON, Second Vice-President. 
HERMAN SCHEFFER, Cashier. ae — 
| 1866, 1888, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties, 


Additions to Helena. 


C. B. Lom ize 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 


ONTARIO LAND CO., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


THE 


43 Chamber of Commerce Building, Agents for Northern Pacific 


Choice lots in Atlanta. Sault Ste 
Superior, Spokane Falls and Tacoma 
Acre vroperty adjoining Nashville, 

Correspondence solicited. 
res. C. A.ConGcpon, V. Pres & Treas. 
C. BENNETT Secretary. 


Marie, Duluth, West | Tracts, Business and Re-idence Properties 
For Sale, 

Ir vestments made for non-residents 

Idest Agency in Helena, 


2 Refer to bankers of Helena 


Duluth and Spokane 
alls, 


H. C. HEERMANS, P and strictly reliable. 
WM 





E. A. KREIDLER, FRED M. KREIDLER, 


Register United States Land Office). Land Lawyer. Deals in, 
Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Land. 


E. A. KREIDLER & CO., 


MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, 
vad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort B 


Late 
Notary Public. 


we will give special attention 


Having been supplied by the 
uford Reservation 


to locating and buying Raiir« 


JOHN MACLEOD, 





\. JLBAWYER TRAVERSE. 


A. J.SAWYER & CO., 
Grain on Commission, 


—_— IS, MINN 
tors on N. P. R.R. 


de ahaada daa ante 


F. W. LANE, 


A NEW 

The late William R.Traversa number of years ago took 
a fatherly interest ina man who is nowa Wall Street 
banker, and who was formerly a clothing house clerk. 
He forsook the counter and made a start inthe street 
under the wing of the noted wit. The young man mar- 
ried acharming Brooklyn girl. On his return from the 
wedding trip Mr. Travers congratulated him: 

“They t-t-tell me, Cha-Cha-Charley, that you m-m-mar- 
ried a cha-char-m-m-ming woman. 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “She is beautiful and 
accomplished, but she has one misfortune.’ 

“Ah ha! W-w-what’s that, Cha-Cha-Charley?” 

“She stutters.”’ 

“She stut-t-t-ters, does she? And you c-c-c-call thata 
m-m-mis-f-f-fortune? Why, d-d- damit, Cha- C ha-Charley, 
that’s a b-b-blessing in a wo-wo-woman.”’—New York Sun, 


STORY OF 


AND MINNE 


iments levi 


DULUTH 


Advances on Consigt 


° 





Room 52 


German-American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn 
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WASHINCTON TERRITORY. 


J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 


Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business 


References furnished if desired. 
_ 


Paid up Cap’!, 875,000. 
DIRECTORS—R. W 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. 
CORRESPON DENTS—New 


TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 

Undiv'd Profits & Surplus, $15,000 
Forrest, E J. Brickell, President; 
Drumheller, Vice Pres.: A.J. Dunean. 
York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or, First National Bank; St 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank 

Deal in Foreign and Domestic Erchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention 

J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


H. BOLSTER —s CO.., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W 


Meal HNistate ancl Financial Agents, 


INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER 
ESI ALTY. 


)ENTS A SPECI 
Bank. Ce 


REFERENCES -REKSPONDENCE SoLicrrep 





Ba OF SPOKANE FALLS, 


(Organized in 18% 


A. M. CANNON, Pres't B H BENNETT, Cashier. 


OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
KESOURCES $250,000 
PAtD UP CAPITAI 75,000 

Exchange on all the Principal! Cities Bought and Sold. 


Tnterest allowed on Time Deposits 
Collisetions a Specialty 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First 
and City Property. 


Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - - W. T. 


J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BLAKE & RIpPATRH, 
J. M. MAsgor, Treas Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-reside nts. 


Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE Fas, W. T. 


CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate, Mines, Live Stock, Loans, 


ETC. 
OFFICE, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 


our city. Calland ask torgee the popular tracts known as 
“Webster,”’ ‘Alita Vista" and “Boston Heights.” 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, 
Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - WASH. TER. 
We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 
ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
References: A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Falls. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FPAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


$100,000 to Loan on Lee aunenen Farming Lands. 
Correspondence sol cited 


ill make investments for non-residents 


Spoka ane Wash. Ter. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. « 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
fers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 


‘alls, - 








No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T, 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. | 
Paid up Capital, $100.000, 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. | 
W. J. THOMPSON, Prest. Henry Dre, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 
Deposits (large and small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful atiention. Collections made an pao 
promptly remitted. Interest on time dee : 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jt 


Notary Public, | 
Loan and Collec 


Ave , Rooms 1 


Insurance, tion Agency. | 


1309 Pacific 


Real Estate, 


TACOMA, VASH TER. | 
Corres? cence solicited | 
Gen. J. W. Sprague, Ww. . Bla ~ 
President. Cashier 


| 
. Fraser, 
| 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK 


rst Nat 


ional Bank ir 
Capital Stock, $400,000. 
DIRECTO! 


J. @. Sprague, W. RB. Blackw 
\tkinson, J 


Surplus, $35,000. 


Rebert Wingate, George |} 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS 


Land and Loan Agents, 
CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 


without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 


LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 
Fifteen Wears’ Residence, 
BEN E. SNIPFS W. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 
BANKERS. ; 
ELLENSBURG, Wash. TER. 


A Genera! Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility ove r! f 500,000 


Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y ; Nationa 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn ; Ladd & Tilton. Port 
land Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; 


London, P 


American, San Francisco; Dexter, Hort 


tblished 1859 


Established 1859 Ext 


LADD & TILTON, 
BANKERS, 


PORTLAND, 
Transact a General Ban 


OREGON, 
king Business. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits 

Collections made at all points on favorable 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Tele xraphic Transfers sold on Yew 
York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Ore rou, Washing 
ton, Idabo, Montana and British Columbia, 

Exchange sold on London, Paris, Bertin, 
long Kong. 


terms 
and the 


. 
Frankfort and 


Commercial National Bank, 


AND, OREGON, 
Surplus $50.000. 


OF PORTL. 


Capital $8250 O00 


resident, D. P. THOMPSON 
Vice-President, R M. WADR. 
Cashier, KR. L. DURHAM 


Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 


Transfer sold 
Paul, San Fran- 
Northwest 


Sight Exchanges and Telegraphic 

on New York, Boston. Chiengo, Omaha, St 

eiseo and all principal places throughout the 
Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe 

Hons Kong. 

al rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 


and on 


Specis 


Collections receive prompt attention 





WISCONSIN. 


EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL BSTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace 

shiand: also deeded tarms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 

atisfy Customers as to terms as we only handle oure¢wn 
Will save customers commissior 


property. 
English, ¢ 


117 East Seveuth §& 


Scandinavian and German spoken. 
, ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 





MANITOBA. 


Ss. A. ROWBOTHAM & CO., 
£50 Main 


Real Estate Agents. 


Winnipeg Property a Specialty. 
Correspondence invited. 


Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 





ORECON. 


FRANK DEKUM, Presipt 
I 


reat. Portland Bant 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 


Cashier Commer 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 


Cashier Portland Savings Bank 
GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY 


Oregon Land & Investment Co. | . 


MANAGERS: 
JNO. R. WHEAT,  L. M. COX, W 


Savings 


ial National Bani 


A. BANTZ. 


lovestments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


ww Tele aw WY 

Correspondence solicited. 
42% Washington St , Porti: 
PORTLAND. OREGO™ 


ind Savings Bank Building, 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 
HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 





H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 


Barbour & Corning, 


) 


miscellaneous securities November 23: 


Bid Asked 
Northern Pacific, common { 25) 
pe ia preferred. DM ty os 
Ist Mortgage Bonds WG WW 
2d Lut, Ll 
; 3d = x 100 100 
Missouri Div = 1s 
“ P.d Oreille * = 1Ushe 
- Paul & Duluth, common it ss 
2 preterred 97 a 
- i Ist bonds lll 1l4 
Ore, gon & Transcontine ntal ” ML, 
6's 192 U1‘ lu 
Ore gon Railw ay & Nav igation oo | sd 
Ist bonds 111 112 
4 * Cons Mtge 5 8. 103 14), 
Paul a Northe rn Pacific Ist s 118 
Wome rn Pacific Terminals 106 10 
Oregon Improvement Co Uk\e i 
= a * Ist bonds 107 108), 
James River Valley Ist’s ud 
spokane & Palouse Ist’s 101 
Chicago, St. P., Mp'ls & Omaha, com 4 M4 
do preferred.. Wi W154 
Chicago & Northwestern, common 110 1k 
do referred .. 141 142 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 654 63 
do preferred. 105 10344 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com Mb 
do preferred.. Mm) 91 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, common 2 8 
do preferred.... 12 l4\6 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 102 10s 
*@- 


NORTHERN “PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month ot October. 





BROAD St REET. | 
3, 1888. { 


TREASURER’S Ozpace, 17 
NEw YORK, Nov. 


1887. 1888. Increase 

Miles: Main Line - ome 
and Branches 3,081.54 3,396.70 _ 815.16 
Month of October. #1,674,880.77 $2,218, 894.00 WH4,013.28 


Gzo.8 . BAXTER, Treasurer. 
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rhe Territory has more of 





Wae » produc < d iron enoug for the 
wor 3 t S ‘ to place these 
staple nu ‘ 8 I 1 
NATI 4 ( 4 ( ELUM \ eu to o iin 
4 & Cle-« I x V I ely prosecuted 
I y w eT er oo feet 
} ‘ f S ‘ ‘ es t é ng wi 
b ’ at we e shape f coal which 
en é th I tow Vhen 
+ t itum of seven Teet 
} k was ‘ c<eep g the gas 
W ! e} f feet reac he fag 1 ow of 
is t ret Phe « ny eng n this 
enterprise has s 5 . all ready, including 
K al i ers 





Wa \ \ le of pros 
| Lhe t I t . the people 
p erty es lers for brick 
{ I t es tr é ty of local brick 
Ke! t { tne i I € illy 18 On the 
8 I \ er S r s Characteristic ofa 
gre any ‘ i ties \ gton i ritory as 
i ) ine ition « the ap 
roa I pr ! ted y 
el of t 8 8 ¢ tl vreat fi j ‘ 
pre spe [ y \ RS I Ina y 
A YA 4 x n that town of 
ve r ‘ V. E. Thor n 
i \ WwW pt s each No 
fy 7 ' P ch enor es of this 
‘ ate veget ‘ t soil tk will produce 
eaches 8, J ts n sorg! ! e, grape 
me s and s | Atoes pi tr eal fruits 
as we The Ya n illey is all the capa ties, when 
rought Ince propel co! t t f ( vution to 
produce ever ng that California produces, and thus 
supply this Puget Sound rke a fresh condition with 


every species of fruit and vegetable that are now sup- 




















Washington Territory leads every State and Territory 
in the Union in the yield of wheat per acre. In the official 
reports of the gover ent, the greatest yield in any 
State is that of Oreg place t lt jushels per acre, 
| d the argest yie u I the United States is vecredited to 
Washington Territory, being 18.5 bushels per acre. This 
isa grand she I for this Territory, coming as it does 

Comm er of Agri e at Washington 
ity, nnd tends to confiru e an ng statement made 

y Henry \ rd, at St. P st week, in which he pre- 

cted population of 0,000 people for Washington 
lrerrit« a (dr r ne enerat n (her j 
~ fi 

t F Im MES ACOMA The es 
tablishment of Ta mas pern nent water front along an 
extended line of the shore f Commencement Bay; the 
layi f r ¢ ills the great wheat 
evat t uilding of ne nke > the itipli 

t e sick tin track he ird | ts: the 
f rf urge f KS ‘ r with the 
< i ‘ M4 1 4 re er t tne velies 

ty on Puget Sound Che private rovements being 

et ess resider irters, Keep pace 
wit he railroa Chis is t th eginning, home 
ever, of developments that will within a few years make 
Tacoma t t port wi i the Northwest. 
] 

Tae fact that the Tx 1a ¢ Company has contracted 
withthe Ryan sme!ter, which is ne erected here to 
supply that es shment w ia it 100 tons of cok 
daily, v soon bring tw 1dditional great idustries of 
lacoma into pu prou ence This coke company ex 
pects to make 200 tons of coke per day Its products 
have already met with a large lemand trom the mining 
regions of Montana Butte City uses a larg smount of 
his coke, fir ng it much cheaper t nthe Pennsylvania 
ce Refining works are likely to follow the smelting 
works Tacoma, which will the Pacific Coast 
cente f an industry that has done as much for Omaha 
as any other one of the great interests of that flourishing 
city 1 wl yer 


, Governor of Washington Territory, in 





his annual report, estimates the population of the Terri- 
tory at 167,982, an increase of about 24,000 during the year. 
t 621, 


tory is given as $ 
rain of over $55,000,000 in the last ten years, 





rhe taxable property of the Terr 
182, 


anda large incre 





year. The financial con 








thy and prosper- 





ous Public lands have been entered during the year as 
follows Acres 
Original homestead entries 312,340 
Timber culture entries 89,264 





Cash entries 3,803 
Pre-emption filings 359.643 
Coa! lands 18,720 
Desert lands és 24,000 
Timber land. 85,600 





All that is needed in either Oregon or During the year the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 

















sold 278,700 acres. Coal mining, the report says, is ina 
prosperous condition, the mines having produced 1,133,- 
801 tons, as against 525,505 during 1887. Gold and silver 
mining is also in a prosperous condition, many of the 
mines producing large quantities of high gradeores. The 
salmon pack forthe year was 360,520 cases, a slight in- 
crease over last year. Neither the canneries nor the 
fishermen have madé anything in the year’s work. 


Alaska. 


THE Paris gold mine at Juneau, Alaska, is supposed to 
be one of the most extensive in the known world. It 
produces from #75,000 to $100,000 worth of gold bullion per 
month Six hundred tons of #8 quartz are crushed every 
twenty-four hours by the 24) stamps. One-half of this 
mine, which is termed the world’s bonanza, was originally 
purchased for #650. 


THE method of placer mining along the Yukon River is 
described as follows: The river freezes to a great depth, 
and on the banks and bars the ice is generally solid to 
the bottom. The miners cut this away and then dig up 
the gravel which is also frozen. and carry it on the banks 
This process is continued until the river breaks up, fora 
couple of months, when the dirt is carried back again 
and washed for gold. In this way, says the informant, 
one man took outa thousand dollars, but it was hard 
work. The gold is principally coarse, the largest nugget 
taken out being valued at M0. 

*@. 
A Clever Chemist. 

A couple of good stories were recently told of an analy 
tical chemist here whose name is authority when attached 
to a certificate of purity. He was one day talking with a 
younger brother chemist when a man came in witha 
bottle of whisky. 

“T want this sample of whisky analyzed,” he said, ‘‘and 
when you have analyzed it I wish you would write a let 
ter testifying to its purity that we can publish.” 

“Very well,”’ the chemist answered, takiag the sample 
and marking it. “I will attend to it, but TI shall have to 
have five gallons of the whisky to test it thoroughly 

“Five gallons,’ returned the manufacturer in some 
surprise. “I didn’t know it took so much, but I'll send it 
over.”’ 

The whisky maker retired, and the young chemist 
turned to the elder. 

“What in the world,” he asked, “do you want of five 
gallons of that whisky? You can't need more than half a 
gill or so to test it.”’ 

“Young man,” the other answered, a look of mirth and 
wisdom coming over his face, “didn't you hear him say 
he wanted a letter to publish’ It is absolutely certair 
that that whisky must be pure.” 

Itis to be supposed that the younger man took the im 
plied lesson in wordly wisdom to heart. 

The second story told of the same chemist is to the 
effect that a manufacture of some patent compound or 
other came into his laboratory one day with a bottle con 
taining un unwholesome looking mixture 

“I would give $100,” he said, “to know what would muak« 
the water und oil in this emulsion separate 

The chemist looked at it. 

“Very well,”’ he said, “write your check. 

“Check?” the other echoed. 

“Yes, your check for #100. You say you ure willing t 
give that, and for that price I am willing to tell you what 
will make the water and oil separate.’ 

The visitor hesitated » momont and then wrote his 
eheck for the amount named. The chemist carefully 
deposited it in his pocketbook and then quietly dropped 
into the liquid a pinch of common salt. Instantly the 
water and oil separated, and whether the client was sat 
isfied or not he had got what he wanted and paid his own 
price for it.—Bouston Cor. Providence Journal 


eallgldecncaes 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


It is not many years ago that the profound and skilifu! 
statesman, Wm. H. Seward, speaking from the steps of 
Minnesota’s capital, said that within sight of his then 
standing place would bethe metropolis of a great com- 
mercial! and industrial empire 

The fact has outstripped the prophecy and to-day, in 
their marvelous growth and their volume of commerce, 
the “Twin Cities’ ure the wonder of all who visit them, 
net only as centures of business, but for the picturesque- 
ness of their situation and the lovely summer resort that 
surround them. The business man or pleasure seeker 
from Chicago. St Lovis, Kansas City, Omaha, or Denver, 
or from California, finds “The Burlington” the only direct 
route to these wonders of the North. Buy tickets over 
“The Burlington,” and for any special information ad 
dress W.J. Kenyon, Gen, Pass. Agent C., B. & N. R 


O OUR READERS.-— You will greatly oblige us by send- 
ing addressed to THE NORTHWFST MAGAZINF, St 
Paul, Minn , before the firstof January, names and ad- 
dresses of your friends. We are going to mail 100,000 
specimen copies, 80 don’t hesitate to send as many names 
as_you_can. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZI 


| 
| 


| 
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wAT TTT = A te Tree! 
The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth. 


ESTABLISHED 





Acquaintance and experience have value. 





THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate and Investments, 





DULUTH, MINN. 
in neh ag py ok Meni iy mage ho a” et Cor. Superior St. and Fourth Ave. W., Opp. Opera House 
ESTABLISHED 1882 
JAMES F. HOLMES JAMES B. HOLMES 7. MEYER, 
J AVS EE. ELOLIVOES co CO., 
—DEALERS IN— 
REAL ESTATE, 


RED LAKE FALLS, - - - MINNESOTA. 


We sell lots in “Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over r list and 
get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. 
We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Ma ba, in 


Polk and Norman counties 
We offer special inducements to parties who will build on 


Correspondence solic OFFI H a | h pposite epot. 


TACOMA, The Commercial Metropolis of Washington Ter. 


GEORGE W. TRAVER, 


Real Estate and Financial Agent. 
Office, Hotel Fife Block, - - Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-residents. 


References Hon. J.N Dolph, U.S. Senator, Washington, D. ¢ Hon 1} ene Semple, G ernor Washington 
" ra. WL cern" ‘ ‘ olicited 


=—IN= oecemen ) <C> se 

000 CASH GIVEN sub: Subscribers! 
THE GRANDEST OFFER EVER MADE — 
bY ANY PUBLISHER. , 


in givir 
I 


Territory; F.T. Old cal 














and deposite 
or counted ur 
how many beans t) 


The following 4895 Pp, rese ents willbe GIVE Nv ft to the 4895 persons 


making the best quesses of the nunh of beans the jar contains 








: Present to the person guessing the correct number, 21.500 
nearest the correct number, 00 
- me: making the next best guces, 
“ “ “ “6 
“ “ “ «4 “ 


to Presents to the persons making the net best guess, $100. ne 
0 “ as “ b 

25 2 — + “ és r +4 

B “ “ “6 ‘ 10 





56 0 

100 « : 100 oe yee 
200 “ “ 200 “ “ ‘ 
500 te 500 na o a ¢ q ‘ 600 
4, ooo « 4,000 “ ¢ ‘ ‘ 000 


4,895 } Presents, - - = Amour ‘ting to $12,000 
SEND YOUR GUESS cri indie wit ierecotded un our books at once. Nh - 
guess, but in « oe duc ir old and well establishe 1 publ “ t ! on MERIC AN Ff ict —Erbet 


« thateach one t 
m nche ! 4 i a a I 























‘The Jar w vill be ope aad yee | ‘Mauna reer war February 15th, ‘188! j, by a 
committee chosen by the- subscribers. 
rh she oneness MX rece tl 
1 ag th ‘the oan Whose guess is first re 
be o, oor ‘the next the 3 1 oo, and se on 


YOUR “SUBSCRIPTION FREE #01240 


$5.00 ; 50 for 210; 100 for 320, 1 subscription to be accompan 


THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE ‘AND. Farm 


of the larges* han som nd best publications issued 
pag afer Paedngie para! comple ly filed with newest and cl 
ican home. The sul scription price has been reduced to 
the public that it ought to be a sufficient guarantee that 
any bank, comers ial age ney or publisher in N Y will te 
Note, Registered Letter, or P, QO. Order. Address : 

€ THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE AND FARM, 

Weldon Building, 76 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. iT WILL NOT APPEAR AQAIN. 


Should no one gue 
s13 se. mons wo 
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REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 








Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 

and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
* Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 

distance, and invite correspondence. 

We } have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 

Thousands ot acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


Rererences: ! Powe teeny cheng + Spokane Falls. A. A. NHWBERY & CoO., 
SPOKANE FALLS. 


SEATTLE, 
tme New York of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January, 1888, 19,116, and the population July 1, 1888 nearly 25,000. 
rhe Steamship and the Railroad Center of the Northern Pacific. The Most Aggressive aud Prosperous City in America. 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Add tions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


The Real Estate and Money Brokers of the Pacific, Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH TER. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and Merchants National Bank of Seattle. 


TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. R. 


TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city | ter. The commerce of the world is safe in our har- | small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and bor every day in the year. where fishing and boating may be enjoyed by any so 
drained city on the North Pacific Coast. TACOMA will ship 150,000,000 feet of the best | inclined. 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, | lumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- TACOMA has a better foundation for permanent, 
and a populatton of 20,000 law abiding, industrious | utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest | material prosperity than any city in the United States 
home winners of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and | and the sickly whine which comes from some of her 

fACOMA is not a ‘Boom City,” but a rapidly | wealthy owners. jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body | as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 

TACOMA has shipped 10,000,000 bushels of wheat | of fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its trib- | virtue of inherent merit and determination to utilize 
this season and will ship 12,000,000 bushels next win utary farming country, but has beautiful and safe | her advantages. 





To all of which I subscribe myself, yours truly, 


. Ht. HALL, 
TACOMA REAL ESTATE. 115 South Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Cc. &. BLloSeGeitlIws, 
Missoula Feal Estate. 


Business and Residence Property for Sale on Easy Terms. 
Correspondence by mail solicites MISSOULA, MONTANA. 





p ah. ' ‘ 4 d Ne J eiiibe patito the rst 2 goods 
HOW MANY LINKS IN THE CHAIN? 
aati : 0 2 will be paid to the first 200 who 
Clie GO oes eens ——: Of at | ea 50 cents for a sample of 
. ’ US + ) one rand terse and aon us correctly 
/ EN Mere 





$'55 IN CASH CIVEN AWAY! 
, . g where inthe ‘ound “ntion book first per- 
4 . son whosen a +i hy ans Wil be I alc ne 8100" IN Cast. ‘Wo oo Ty $6 , the fourth 
J $15. the iit rit | an i tothe nest 5 it fetta aa 8. Paar ou D PLATE halt Ech DOING ING. 
. We war aud for 50 cei ulsend a Ui fo of e ish Lan - 
7 . $ ‘ e : guage, oe ll t und, In cloth sed gilt An excellent Chri ast rear OMA! 0.000 or adver- 
$i tising, and wo wisua tot ; ef ct ofa new p rethod. LOSE ot) > Tin E it you ms would recnre one of tho 
nes j Cash Payments, as all ar Bad mst be sent before Feb. 1<t, 1889, minms will be paid Feb. 1%h. Send 
Fas . oe stage stamps, postal note, or silver. 
ashe A ~ Add | ention this paper, Address at orco WORLD MAR FG. C0., i 22 Nassau Street, a. Y. 
Friend ‘ 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 


Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Col- 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portland, Oregon. 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last founda recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Rapid Growth of Spokane Falls. 


Spokane Falls, W.T , is coming to the front more rapidly 
than any city in the Northwest Pacific slope. Her growth 
and the rapid increase in values are permanent. The 
mining, lumbering, farming, grazing, manufacturing and 
other interests are rapidly pouring their wealth into her 
coffers. 8. Kaufman &Co., the oldest real estate deal- 
ers in the place, have made fortunes for many of their 
outside customers, by making careful and judicious in- 
vestments for them, and are ready to make others happy. 
Best of references furnished if desired. 


Webster, the New Spokane Falls Suburb. 


The popular Webster tract lies one and one-half miles 
northwest from the city of Spokane Falls, W. T., 
gently towards the beautiful Spokane River which ad- 
the southwest, and lying as it does 210 
feet above the river, the location is a healthful one and 
the scenery The prairie at Webster is 
smooth and for many months of the year represents one 
grand flower garden, dotted here and there as it is with 
very many beautiful evergreen trees. The second depot 
from Spokane Falls in the Seatle direction via 8. L. 8. & E. 
will be located at Webster, the first being located at “Alta 
Vista. The river at Webster furnishes 5,000 horse power. 
One can readily read the wonderful future of the city of 
Spokane falls and vicinity. Denver City, Colorado, reach 
es from its center six miles in every possible direction; 
so will Spokane and Webster in the near future, and with 
her thousands of intelligent people, with her beautiful 
homes on either side of her grand avenues, her hundreds 
of busy mercantile and with her many active 
factories be no small factor in the building up of one of 
the most powerful business centers of the Northwest. 


joins Webster on 


unsurpassed. 


houses, 


Unexcelled or Unequaled. 


“The Northwestern Line,”’ C., St. P., M. & O. Ry., has 
eurned for itself the reputation of being the first to inau- 
gurate any improvement in railway travel between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago, without waiting until cireum- 
stances might compel it to follow the lead of some rival 
company. 

It has never offered its patrons poor or inferior equip- 
ment, but has always furnished the latest and most 
elaborate productions of the Pullmanand Wagner shops; 
and when these in turn could be excelled by newer cars 
they were assigned to service on other lines, and replaced 
by the latest triumphs of the car builders art. And so it 
has been in all that pertains to the comfort, safety and 
rapid transportation of travelers, and ‘“The Northwestern 
Line” not content with giving to the public the best 
passenger service west of Chicago, is always seeking for 
further improvement 

It was the first line to place dining cars on the trains 
between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago, and this 
branch of the service has now become noted the country 
over, for its efficiency and liberality; and is not surpassed, 
if equaled, by any line east or west. 

It gave us the celebrated “Short Line Limited,” with 
magnificent new equipment, and making a better record 
for fast time than any other line in the 
country 

Then came celebrated vestibuled trains between 
the Twin Cities and Chicago, and as usual “The North- 
western Line” took the lead, and not only originated the 
move, but was the first to place these trains in service, 
not using old cars fixed over, but again furnishing new 
equipment from baggage to sleeping cars, all built ex- 
pressly for these trains and completely vestibuled, Pull- 
man and Wagner cars being run onalternate days. These 
cars were as perfect in appointment und fitting as it was 
deemed possible to make them, and once more it seemed 
that the limit of luxury and beauty had been reached, but 
now the Pullman cars on this run have been again re- 
placed by others of a later build, with new and original 
improvements and new Wagners will also shortly be 
substituted. 

The record of “The Northwestern Line” speaks for it- 
self,and its great popularity with the public is not the 
result of a systematic sounding of its own praises, but is 
founded on the solid approval of its patrons, with whom 
its proud boast of being “‘always on time,” has become an 
article of faith.—Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad 
LANDS FoRSALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AD GRAZING LANCS 
for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY ‘TERMS. These lands are 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 
In Minnesota, - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, . - 7,000,G00 Acres 








located along the line in the States and 


In Montana, - ~ 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - ” 1 750,000 Acres 


In Washington and Oregon, - 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


A0 O00 OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chietly 
FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement 


In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Norihern Pacific R. KR. Co, on easy terms, 


there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, tree 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws 
TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 
Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and Nortn Dakota, are sold chiefly at 


from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will b« 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash 's required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual paymentsin stock or cash, with interest at 7 per ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dako:a west of the Missorui Kiver, ranges chietly from $3 10 $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chietly from $3 to $5 per 


acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre forgrazing lands If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in tive equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 percent per annum 

The price of agricultural iands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefiv from $2.60 to $6 per acre’ If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. QOne-fifth of prin 


cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum 

On Ten Years’ Time. -Actu:l settlers can purcha-e not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine egal annual payments, beginning at the end of the nd year At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Pure hasers on the ten-years’ cre dit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
A. 


Beck 


Eastern land district of the Northern 


Pacific Railroad. apply to G. Post ETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land districtoft the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to PavuL SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
DO THis: 
(@¥"Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 


large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ieee. Montana, Idaho, Washington und Oreg hey 
describe the country, the soil, cl. sate and productions; ths agriculture and crazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the tree Government lands; th. low-priced railroad Jands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to setticrs. 


The publications contain a synopsis of the 


United States land laws, the terms of sale +f railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those tuken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied und occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold raitroud lands. with deserip oo r relat 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OE WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupicd Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wuashingt« in 
ciuding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
MONTANA MAP, showing tine Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R R. Co., andthe Government surveys it 
the dis: rict covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. - ‘ : 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Minnesota. 

¢2" When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances wh») contemplate removal to 
anew country. 

] ; hy 7 iV They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
i) RITE FOR PI BLICATIONS ~ 3 SFE FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants For information relating to linds 
end she. Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. A OR CHAS. B. eee 

Gommat Emigration Agent, wand Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL. 


Vose 
RD FPIAIWNOS. 


Low Prices. Easy Terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


NATHAN FORD, 92 & 94 E. Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


MINNESOTA. 


General Northwestern Agent 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Clough & Warren 
OFC AINS, 


Knabe, 
Hardman, 
Fischer, 
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Si, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Estal 


ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 


and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WM. LINDIK A. H. LINDEKF 
R. WARNER. Lo i. DUM MEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sible ST. PAUL. MINN 


a, KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 


The Best Goods inthe Market. 


FAIRBANRS, MORSE & CO. 


$371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


\ Heat, 
Vice-Prest 


L. M. Cuakk, F 
Pres. and Treas 


(HE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


The Oldest Lime Concern in the Nerthwest. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Poreign and American Cements, 
Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, etc., etc. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


Warehouse, Nos. 71 & 72 Lower Levee. 
Office, 170 East Third Street, 


ST. PAT'L, MINN. 


p H. KELLY MERCHANTILE CO., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Teas and Coffees, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established 1854. 


Eatablished 


GUN HOU 


Everything in Sporting Goods 


1855. 


In the 
Northwest 


Largest 
Jobbbing 





At Lowest Manufacturers Rates. 


WM. R. BUREHARD, 


128 East Third Street, 


Dealers: Send for catalogue. 


ST. PAUL. | 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


| ~ . 
| Incorporated and operating under State authority and 


WITH DOCKS OF 200.000 CAPACITY 


Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 


Pennsylvania Coal Company's celebrated 
| ‘Pittston Coal,’’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, Room 40 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


Address 
McWILLIAMS, Gen’! Me’r. 


Correspondence solicited 
J.E 


| Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


| 
At Duluth, being the largest and best oieoes docks on | 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and | 


Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 


LARKIN & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, 


359 Sibley Street, 


ST. PAUL, ° 


NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


—AND- 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


and all Modern Improvements. 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 


Bte., 
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the St. Paul Trust Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 


supervision, and with perpetual snccession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 

Investments. 
Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 
curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
tive to forty dollars per annuta. 
OrFIcERs—J. W. Bishop, Prest. ; 
Prest.; 8. P. McConnell, sec'y; 
Dinectors—C. D. Gilfillan. Greenleaf Clark. J. W. 
Rishop, E_ F. Drake, Wm. Dawson. H_H. Sibley, W. RK 
ierriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, Alex. 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P.H Kelly, A. H Wilder, D. R. 
Noyes, H. P. Upham, C W Griggs, N. W Kittson. 


Greenleaf Clark, Vice- 
Harvey Officer, Att'y. 


ELMER & MARSHALL, 


DEALERS IN 


H.W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


MINN. | 


MERCHANTS HOTEL 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 





Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS 316 Robert St., St. PAUL. 


L. EISENMENGER, 
Wholesale and Retail 
anG,* dts’ chin” an 
Hotel and Railroad Supplies a specialty. 
455 Wabasha Street, St. PAuL, MINN. 


Reference, Dining Car Department N. P. R. R. Co. 


GEO. B. EVANS, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Property, Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
Sold. Loans Negotiated Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 


One block from 


Union Depot and Steamboat Landing 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. 
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Yj 


Commercial, nena ORs and English Courses. 
Private Instruction, Quick Methods, Thorough Preparation. 


Address W. K. MULLIKEN, Cor. Seventh and Jackson, St. Paut. 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
CHARLES H. MORSE, 


The best teachers in every branch. 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable 
DIRECTOR. 


J. W. CASEY. “a G. R. SMITH, 
< c 
WO) a ( a ¢ c 4 wT Cat fa ee 
4 J 
of Individual Instr uction an 1 usiness olle 
SAUK CENTRE: Go susine So 5) MINNESOTA. 


The object of this school will be: 
prepare for colleges and universities ; 


To edu tte backward pupils; tn give a thorough education in common branches; to 
to afford a thorough business education and tu prepare for first grade certificates. 

ADVANTAGFS OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION.—The advantages of individual instruction will at once be evident to 
any person who will consider it. It do 8 justice toeach student and upportions the work to be done in accordance 
with the age, health and furmer intellectual advantages.f the pupil. It allows the choice of such studies as the 
student may desire to pursue to meet his special needs. It places before the mind of the student the definite object 
he has in view and he feels he is working foran end. It gives special advantages to backward students, forthey have 
the opportunity of reciting in private rooms where none of their companions can know ther failings. A young man 
can accomplish more here with greater thoroughness in three months than he can accomplish in schools that use the 
class system in six. Studentscan enter the schoo! at any time and commenceat the beginning of their individual work. 
This is a simple recapitulation of the special advantages we claim and they stand fully on their own merits which 
must necessarily arrest the attention of any thoughtful person. 

Send for catalogue. & SMITH, Principals. 


<) COLEMAN 


COLLECE, 
A Liver, PRACTICAL SCHOOL.—Cheapest and best. En 


dorsed by thousands of graduates and the most prominent 
Business and Professional Men of the State and Nation 


SHORTHAND. 


School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Standard Systems. 
Evening, or by Mail. Send for Circulars. 


HESS, 


BOW ate'’S 


Compendium of Shorthand, 


Newark, N. J. | 


IN 12 LESSONS, 


Containing the complete principles of Shorthand, simpie 
and practical. 


Price $1.00. 


Lessons Day, Address, | BOWER’S SCHOOL, 
MISS J. ¢ 
i MINN. 


St. PAUL, 522 Nicollet Ave., 


GEO B. CARPENTER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 
Rain Proof Covers, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street. Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 








CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


CHARITABLE ACT. 


Mr. Isaacstein—“I sells you dot coat, my frent, for 
sayventeen tollar; you take him along!” 
Customer—"I thought, Isaacstein, that you didn’t do 


business on Saturday. Isn't that your Sunday?” 


Mr. Isaacstein (ina low reverent tone of voice)—‘*My 
frent, to sell a coat like dot for sayventeen tollar vas not 
peesness, dat vas charity.’’—Boston Post 

DIDN’T NEED ANY POINTS 

Broad Street Dame (waking from sieep as the clock 

strikes at 1l Pp. M.)—‘‘Mercy, me! Have you been down 


stairs reading all this time?” 
Husband—"l've been sitting in the 
for that young man to leave.’ 
*“‘Remember, my dear, that you were once 
self.” 
“T remember. 
Record. 


back parlor waiting 
young your- 


That's why I wateh him Philadelphia 


KNEW HE WAS A QUAKER, 


“Did you see any Quakers in Philadelphia?’ was asked 
of a Detroiter who recently returned from that city. 


“Only one that I was sure of.” 


“Did he ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ you?” 

“He did. He got off his hack and said: ‘If thee don't 
pay me #2 I'll knock thy blamed head off,’ andd paid, 
although I knew the regular fare was two shillings. You 


don't want to fool with these Quakers any, and don't you 


forget it.” 
HIS DEFINITION OF 


SAD IRONS, 


“Mother, do you know why they call them irons you're 
ironing with ‘sad irons? 
“No, Johnny, I don’t 


“Well,I do. It’s because they have to listen toso much 
talkin’ when you're ironin’ with them that it makes them 
sad; and doggonif I blame’‘em either. They ought to 
call the table and chairs and everything in the room sad, 


too, cause they have to stay in here and listen to you. I 
must go out now or I'll get sad myself.” 
Journal. 


Kentucky State 


HOW A GREAT JOURNALIST MET HIS END 


“So you are from Arizona?’ 
“Yes.” 
*How is the 
“Busted.” 
“What busted it 

“A prominent citizen shot the editor. 
“What for?” 
“You see he wrote 


Tombstone Hooter coming on 


‘Horrible Blunder 
a railroad accident, 


as a headline to 


go overan account of but the fore- 
man made a mistake and 


wedding.”’ 


put it over the account of a 
—Terars Siftings 


METHOD IN MODESTY. 


He was such a pleasant fellow, 
So polite, 
Everywhere 


80 polished, too; 
we went together, 


He would murmur: “After you! 


Did we reach a door together, 

He would never first go through, 
and let me 
“After you!” 


sut would wait 
Saying softly 


pass him, 


Was there anything he wanted, 
And was not enough for two, 
He would always let me have it, 


Always muttered: “After you!’ 


So it was on each occasion, 


W hatsoe'r the case might be; 


He would never be the leader, 


But was always after me. 


He has borrowed fifty dollars, 
Maybe tis a passing whim, 
But he has not since 

And now IT am after him 


been heard of, 


*@e 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from having had 
placed in his hands by an East India 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchetis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive anda desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it this receipt, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


practice, 
missionary the 
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IMPORTANT TO 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. | 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Stean 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. 
ences furnished upon application. 


(a Make exclus specialty 


Signal Oils for railroad use. 


S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 


LAKE ERIE IRON €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS., 
CAR AXLES, 
BAR IRON‘ 


Refer 


of Valve and 


ive 


(ar Sj) 


Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Washers, etc. 
FAYETTE 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, O, 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


LECOIN ann SSL, 


eets, Plates, Angle 


BROWN, 


Rees lver 


RERS OF 





Bars, SI 3, Channels, 


Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Sp ikes, Washers, ete. 
Also Universal Plates and He avy Bridge Bars. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


dardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


IRTLAND, 





OREGON. | 





Vhy! v married thirty years 
ar yo ‘ SEP now!" Bachmeier—*Yes 
I i” re gt 

Haw atut ed De Masher, cuse me, ma deah fel- 
iw t weally, yer know, your ears are, ‘pon my word, 
yer know—they're too long for a man, don’t yer know.” 
*“Humptl ejaculated Scumbles, “that's where the dif- 
ference is between you and me “Ah? What do you | 
mean, deah boy inquired De Masher. “Why, you are | 
oo short for an ass returned Scumbles. 


New Yorker—“l 
cheaply in Texas?” 


suppose a horse can 


Texan—*That all depends on circumstonces, stranger. 
A neighbor of mine had to pay pretty high for keepin’ a 
hoss.”’ 

“How so?” 

“It cost him his life, and he didn’t keep the hoss long, 


It was my hoss he was tryin’ to keep.”’—Tezras 


either 
Sitings. 


be kept very 





REFINED OILS 
- AND GASOLINE. 


Diamond Deod. 68° 
Naphtha. 

Redistilled Naphtha. 

Diamond Deod. 749 


iasoline 
Kedistilled 85° to 90° 
Gasoline 
Silver Spray Oil. - 
Ruby Light Oil z 
Diamond Light Oil 
Ane all standard grades 
of best illuminating oils 





LUBRICATING OILS. 
Extra Diamond Valve 
Diamond Cylinder 
Imperial Machine 
Oil. Diamond Engine 
Oil. Kasterine Oil. Im- 
perial Castor Oil. 

All grades of 30° to 
Amber. Also 


LZEVELAND REOWSSSS. A 


. “OFFICE AND WORKS 
COP BES S/IMER ANVEAND- C&P ASR x 
-CLEVELAND. OHIO. — 
a elineds of Petvelonie and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 
NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE 





Oil. 






5 F. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 
Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 
Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. ° 
GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue. 
RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


**VOLUNTEER” 
LUBRICATOR. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot | mye at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
iz the year. ae s 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon @ majority of the leading railroads has 
monst rate: 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


—- GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’ Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





LEFFELW’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS, LEFFEL & C0., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 


BUDA. - - - - - 
, Chicago Office, 607 PHENIX BUILDING. 


ILLS. 








ye 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, [Sci 8 TUITE 00. 
MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, Wiping and Packing 


MANUFACTURERS OF WA STB 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 

















DEALERS IN 





Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. CHICOPEE, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 
JAY C. MORSE, H. A. GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
President. Sec. and Treas. Manager. 
— ‘Jaa'& fae, Vice Cuma ieee ay Quen te Parry wa ee The Union Steel Company, 
CACO, ILLINOIS. 
THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, Manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. T= tT T 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. | Pic © 
NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Macon Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. —— 


‘Bessemer Steel Rails. 


OrFiceE—302 First National Bank Building 
| WorKsS—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-first St. 


NILES TOOL WORKS, 7 MONARCH 
a ee ‘(Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


| THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE C0. 


Chicago, Illinois. 






Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 





ae a et a 2 ee Se es 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


aaa ye — me > Ee — 0 — 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, © 113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
roads by the use of 


HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 
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— THE LIGHTRUNNING — 















Wine MACH 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
NEVER OUT OF ORDER. 








If yeu ‘ purchase a sewing machine, 

isk our agert at y - 3 e for terms and 

price it y rea! tt lour ageut, write 

direct to nea you below named, 
bn 





est udadre t 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE G.ORANCE MASS 
CHICAGO = 28 UNION SQUARE.N.Y.- DALLAS 
St LO 5M ATLANTA,GA... span Coca 


a 





NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 





583 Wabasha Street. St. Paul MINN 
ie SEWISG-MAE “ERE 
ey free ty, the 

Ww , 


Singer pa 


m=:t, 
B50 


gh r n \ a 
o., Box 397, Augusta Maine. 


$10 Albani Violin Outfit for $3.50, 


= SSF FL 









PATERSON & WAYMAN, 41 Ave , Chieago, I'l. 


SS 5 Setia G rtd FREE 
I : 1. Per 
f t men | ! Heavy 
re) Q nts ro . , K and 
ome One Per- 


FREE. 1 t : W 


at 1 

Houschold Samples. 
, t watch, w 

2 months and 


ty 
SOLID GOLD 
sa sin 


cosTLyY 


. s have 
e ) BLOOD to 
s5000 st w r- 

t lat 


t A contend 

FREE one of 

t Cost 
LY SAMPLES. ' 


icorce Stiasen & Co., Box 104, Portland, Maine. 


G. A. MARINER WM. HOSKINS, 


Fatallishe 


MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, ST,, Top Floor, CHIIC AGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including ORES, COMMERCIAL ?RODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Btce. 


Samples by mailor axpress w receive prompt and 
careful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Loot hers righ 
Are you Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy Have you a dry cough?- Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebuuings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling senstion in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweot? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 


weakness? If you suffer fron any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


OneR ortle o 


Send your address on postal card to-day,as you may not 
see this notice again. 


Address, naming this paper, Prof, HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


edic! ne 


ist 









The Grandest Triumph of Electric Science—Sci- 
entifically Made and Practically Applied. 






















Gentlemen’s Belt ~-# -\=— Best, Scientific 
Mie apenary, ee MNGH, DISEASE CURED WITHOUT MEDICINES 
IT WILL CURE YO 


Paralysis, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Diseases of Kidneys, Spinal Diseases, Torpid Liver, Gout, Exhaustion, 
Emissions, Asthma, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Constipation. Erysipelas, Indigestion, Weakness, Im- 
potency, Catarrh, Piles, Epilepsy. Dumb Ague, Diabetes, Hydrocele, Blood Diseases, Dropay, ete., then 
tala belt ia just what you need ot ity Instantly Felt! a to any part of the body. 


. Electric Can be applied 
Whole family can wear it. It electrifies the blood N L F A 
and cures od ‘ 2 WHE ALL E SE AIL = 
TESTIMONIALS Every one genuine and used by permission. NOTE the following who have been 
CURED:—A. J. agiand, RK. 8. Parker and J. M. Haslett, all on Board of Trade, Chica- 


Ho 
eo; A. Gregory, commission merchant Stock Yards; Budd Doble, the great horseman; A. C, Woodley, M. D., 
6 c + W 
N 





Have you Pains in the Buck, Hips, Mead or Limb«, Nerv- 
ous Debility, Lumbago, General Debility, Kheumatiam, 


Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥.; G. W. Belius, M. D., Mormontown, Iowa; Lemuel Milk, Kankakee, I11.; Judge 1. 
‘. Murray, Naperville, l)l.; E.L. Abbott, supt. city wate r works, South Bend, Ind.; Robt. R. Sampson, Chicago 
post office; L. D. McMichael, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.—"Your belt has accomplished what no other remedy has: 
steady nerves and comfortable sleep at night.” Robt. Hall, alderman, 150 East 39th Street, New York, etc. 


K, NERVOUS PEOPLE. 






3) Positively curedin 60 days by Dr. 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic belt- 
Truss,combined. Guaranteedthe 
only one in the world generating 
acontinuous Electric @ Magnetic 
——_ Scientific, Powerful, Dyrabis, 
Comfortable an effective. Avo rauds. 
7 See ns a¢ betes roved, cheapest, scientific. powerful, due 
ALSO WE CSUELTS Fou DISEASES. “rable an semertise MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELT in’ the 
— - “ WORLD. Flectric Suspensories free with Male Belts. 
REFERENCES:—Any bank, commercial agency, OTAvoid bogus companies with many aliases and worth- 
wholesale house in Chicago; wholesale druggists, 5a8njess imitations. BLECTRIC TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE. 
Francisco and Chicago 9,000 cured. Send stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 


DR. W. J. HORNE, Inventor, 191 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 













MATRIMONIAL PAPER. 
Contains hundreds of Apps from L.aDIEs and 
GENTS wanting correspondents Sample copy 
»1Ocents. Photo of your future hus- 
4 Bend or wife free with each order Social 
isitor, 137 Van Buren St., Chicago, ll | : 
. | west MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 











\ ANTED 100,000 NAMES.—Our readers and friends 
will do us a favor if they will send before January 

lst the names and addresses of their friends. Don’t hesi- 
tate to send as many as you can. Address THE NORTH- 
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ees Minneapolis, Sault se. Mari | 
- and Atlantic 


Minneapolis and Pacific Railways. 


Minneapolis Passenger Depot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. 





r , Leave Arrive 

M., §. Ste, M. & A Ry. Minneapolis. Minneapolis 
Wisconsin Mail and E xpress 8:00am 5:50 p m 
St. Croix Falis Express. 4:00 pm 9:45 am 

> Dp 
M. & P. Ry. 

Dakota Mail and Express 8:50am 6:15 pm 
Painesville Express. 4:10p m 10:30am | 


All trains daily except Sunday. City office, corner 
8. 


Washington and First Ave. 
JNO. G. TAYLOR, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


The St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘*Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
Stops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured 
going by lake, or lake and rail, and returning all rail if 
desired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
information had by calling on or addressing the following 
Ticket A rents: 
B. AUSTIN, 
City Tic ket Agent, 19 Nicollet House aeee k, Minneapolis. 
E. STONE, 


City Ticket Agent, 173 EK. ‘Fhira St., St. Paul. 


W.H. FisHer, General Superintendent. G. F. COPELAND, 
Assistant Superintendent. E. F. Dopasr, General Ticket 
Agent. P. A. ROCKWELL, Assistant General Ticket Agent. 





THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street, 


NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 


1881, BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 











Chicago, t Paul & Kansas City Ry. 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN. ) 
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Limited Trains between 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS anp CHICAGO. 
Connections made for 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Peoria, Louisville, 
and all points East and Suuth. 
Direct Line to 
St. Louis, Dubuque, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Leavenworth, Lyle, Marshalltown, 
and all points South and West. 
Only Line in the West running 
“MANN BOUDOIR CARS,” 
C. 8T. P. & K. C. 
Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Cars 
on ali Night Trains. 
Parlor Chair Cars and Elegant Combination Coaches 
on all Day Truins. 


For full information apply at nearest Railroad Ticket 


Office, or 
J. A. HANLEY, 
Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


LOA IU DGSBon, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Sacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 


PHILADELPHIA, U §. A. 





ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


ro 


Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


Che new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 


to the Pacific Coast are Lower 


by this Line than any other. 


Rates 


SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range 


By all odds the best train service in t! e West. 


For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F J. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Age nt, 
St. Psu. Mine 





Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Chica 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha ana the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. Mo 


5,750 Miles of Road reaching all principal points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri and Dakota 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of passage and [reigh', 
etc., apply to the nearest station agentof the CHicacs, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAILWAY, or W any Kailroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 
R. MILLER, 

Genera! Manager 

For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & &T. PAUL RAtt- 
wavy Company, write to H G. HaGan, Land Commis- 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t 





On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 


KRUPPS STREL TIRES "=" 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 609, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges 
and templates. —_— of different engines of same class 


perfectly interchangeable 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 


Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 
Illustrated catalogues furnished neg om epetiention of customer. 


RE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 
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UNDER THE CHERTMUT Tre) ee eee ae | Galenic Medical Institute, 


esar man said was that she hada 



















































































horse of a mouse color.” Bits (Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building,) 
aaa = ore “ 67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 
) 0 el A TRADE Secret.—Woodland Avenue dealer: “I say ” Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PulVATE, Ntxveus, and CHRONK 


ake, those seventy-five cent laundried shirts ain't s« . 
DISEASES, including Sy ermatorrhcea 























ne very fast, are they? Clerk: “No, they ain’t or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
i f the Dealer: “Well, I guess we'll mark them ninety-eight ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhcea 
lee Ot! » Varicocele , -ele 
ea aa aw ve us to ee wemerdiess af eosk” Gleet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
' | Diseases of Women, etc 
k ] Free Press | The physicians of this old and relia- 
7 a ’ | ble Institute especially treat all the 
1 ahove s 5 are ‘ > ore ate 
Butler fter the Queen’s Mate” has been rendered four } above disease arc reg ilar graduates 
‘ ‘ rpeep —and guarantee a cure in every case 
, : t es and repea ‘'Ere’s a dollar, an’ th’ master says | undertaken, and may be consulted 
: ’ “ i you kindly move hon? ’s very hill!” personally or by letter. 
\ rt 4 i 1 x 
- ‘ ‘ het ed | I 1 y “Do ay 7 a 2 | 7 " 
? ; aati vot off Leader Schwanentiuge Dot vos asguare mans, f¢ Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
; ; ers. Ve him blay der ‘Det March in Sauls,’ oud oht others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
a TS ‘ *e iments Puck i aye treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our boc 
THE SECRE a MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
” : A poor Scotchman who had but scant pasture for his vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
: ; cow one day tethered her on the summit of a barren hii- | Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
M re t : : ; ' and Disease, containing near'y 300 pages and numerous 
aay ao ar od «k, where sand and stone were far more plentiful than | illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
; ‘ vegetation, and, looking around him, exclaimed: ‘‘Wee! price, only Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
MI after speak 4 . . 
‘ weel, Rosy, my lass, if ye hanna mickle to eat ye hivat | 8% ye , . amphlets and chart of questions for stating 
- . case sent ree, 
ny rate a splendid view | All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
- , ne ac Wena Don’t sone | 8 A.M. to 6:50 P. M., Sundays excepted 
‘ } 4 EA r . + , - . ’ IT n vr 
Address letters thus LRNIC INS “_* TE, 
e, Georg Freeman—“Don't you think this doctrine of infant | St. PAUL, MINN, 
H n forced ! 5 lamnation a horrible one? 
‘ uy is S rs (slowly Well, I don’t know I used to think 
that way, but since the Howler family and their new 
iby moved next door to me I am kind of wavering, kind | “ 
SURE. SS Crone ASTHMA CURED. 
| eS ee ee 
GERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
Y T | wouldn't ery, little boy,” said a kind old gentleman, Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
consoling!|y ‘you may be unhappy for the moment, but insures comfortable sleep. No Waiting for Results. 
» u > ir io j 5 nis ~diate 
it willsoon passawuy. You wouldnt expect me tocry, | Being used by inhalation, its action is immediate, 
: a direct and certain, and a cure is the result in all 
would you, every time I'm a little unbappy curable cases. A single trial convinces the most 
“No, sir,’ responded the tearful little lad; “‘you’d prob skeptical. Price 50c. and $1, of any druggist, or by 
y go an’ get irink Life mail. Sample free for stamp 
: = . Dr. BR. SUHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 











A Chicago divine was remonstriating with an unordained 
preacher for taking upon himself the priest's office, when 
the irregular one rejoined “Doesn't the Bible tell us to 


go and preach the gospel to every critter? “Very true,” | 
suid his holiness, “but it doesn’t say that every critter is | for the 
t and | ich the pl t”” = 


go and prez gospel “ 2 
| Pecx’s PatKNT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR 
DRUMS RESTORE THE HEARING, and perform the 
S| work of the natural drums in all cases where the 
7&\ auditory nerves are not paralyzed, Have proved 
| successful in mahy cases pronounced incurable, 
Always in position, but invisible to others 
andc omfortabie to wear. A!! conversation, 
, even whispers heard distinctly, We refer 





She—“No, Mr. Harding, it can never b¢ But I wil 
wiuys b 


' 
e a sister— 
He (rising)—“Oh, that’s the deal, is it? Well, then, sis 








ter, if you've got your thimble bandy, I wish you would 





them. Wrteto F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor lath St. N. Y. , for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 





sew up the knees of my trousers that I have sacrificed in 
finding out our relationship L 





A negro preacher addressed his flock with great ear AN SY PI LLS! 





| “6 ) > subje fu les s: “My 

| nestne 88 n the ibject of mirac les as follows; My | Bafe and Bure. Send 4c. for“ WOMANS SAFE 

| beloved friends, de greatest of all miracles was "bout de | GUAR W ileox Saosin Co., Phila., Pa. 
loaves and de fishes Dere was five thousand loaves and 

| 


two thousand fishes and de twelve ‘posties had to eat 
lem all. De miracle is dey didn’t bust!’ 


SL PRE ee eee 


To agents who will introduce our 
Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. Send 
your address and 2-cent stamp and be convinced. 


WM. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted St., Chicago, Tl. 


day oom went to see one of his parishoners, a lady 
with a prodigious family, which had recently been in- 


creased. As he rose to jeave the lady stopped him with 

“But you havn't seen my last baby.”” “No,” he quickly 
replied, “and I never expect to!"’ Then he fled. 

BO K Illustrated. Free to All. 

a AMERICAN SUPPLY C0., Chicago, UL 

How TO Get Your Exact HEIGHT.—A man canalways 

tell exactly how tall he is by walking through a low door- 








way in the dark Next morning he can measure the 
| height of the door, and then measure from where it $1, 00 i FIVE YEARS may be secured 
struck to the top of his head, add the two together, sub- by persons of both sexes who Join the 
. E UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 
8 tract the swearing and multiply by what o’clock it wus monthly assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
, , she about this anima asked when he got home, and the result will be his net height do not delay, but join at once; liberal terms to agents; 
: : ‘ i right PERL circulars free. Since April lst several claims have been 
' , . chase 1 COW ’ u i t; paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 
| | , . ily that sometimes she kicks r I ) » Tonk . 
| eu y aly tha ye . THE ADVANCED WOMAN. Rooms 91, 92 and 93, Union Block, St. PAUL. 
, , ed.’ re ed the owner « 1e CK : 
v » - . ; She went round and asked subscriptions 











wife es the n kin’ eras > 
For the heathen black Egyptians 


And the Terra del Fuegians, 


She did i oo AS P. SIMPSON, Washington. 
Mr e tothe springs every seasor . . Cc. No att’s fee until patent ob- 
. . For the tribes around Athabascu, Write 


tained. for Inventor’t Guide, 
And the men of Madagascar, 


























— + Von f at home here There is a fine 
M : “ ; , : ' And the poor souls of Alaska, 7 
1 t apr that valis the old we 
ke fla ee ee ’ So she did PROF. RICE'S SELF-TEACH- 
vw ahe vy former home in Vermont . ING SYSTE A | can learp mus ic 
She longed, she said, to buy without the Sid of a te cher q 
Jelly cake and jam and pie SELF correct. Established 12 
Jelly cs t jam I rAUCHT. chor is, acoomes wniments 
For the Anthropophugi bass law ya 10. cula 
‘ t re gist’s office in Bostor Pg ily G. 8. RICE ‘Mt sic Con! 242 State Sires cHic AGO. 
So she did. 
xamined. After a moment's 
. . ean tarted back, exclaiming Good How she loved the cold Norwegian, 
4 t na n col nation And the poor half-melted Feejian, A T @FO!I KS@ 
y, ered ina human being. Were And the dear Molucca Islander, RRR I NEE 
y, ne elds She did using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. @ 
A ’ month. They canse no sickness, contain ne poison and never 
No. 6 eplied the all-arc d character meekly, “but She sent tins of red tomato, Gail. Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wileox Speciiic Co., Phila, Pte 
, , é t pay y attention to the large To the tribes beyond the equator, 
pe But her husband ate potato, 
: : OWA MARRIET ) WOMAN GOES TO 
So he did: iw 100 ether choice Senge 10 conte, SUPPL 
4M Hn Like AH gE COLLAR Mr. 8 ex The poor helpless homeless thing ~ a: 
aimed ar 1 ant sband, “you are no gentieman My voice’ falters as I sing) 
What makes 5 th that “My wife called at your Tied his *clothes‘up with'a string, PAINLES S CHILD I 
band tidan'’t abe “ s—and was r J. | aad . ai 
ouse yesterday, did sl Yes—and was very wel | Yes, he did. Ow AO SEE Ek gyms ould know, 
ome And as she drove away she heard you say to ! —Saturday Evening, Gazette. Send stamp, BAKER OO., Box Buffalo,N.¥. 
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MORDES FROG AND CROSSING ee 
Seo gi “i og a 


CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 





pine ERECT, : 
1882 4 
INCORPORATED 
AUG.1862 
LENGTH 300 FEET 
WIOTH 100 FEET 
NUMBER OF wanes 


MAIN OFFICE: 24 South Clark St., Grand Pacific Hotel, 


*atent Ma- 
e-made Sie 





Morden’s Patents and R. R. Supplies in General. 


W. J. MORDEN, President and General Manager 


a re ee ae oe FEROS oe SWITCH CMadan 


Morden’s(patent applied f 
Semaphore Switch-star 








CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Jessop’s English Steel, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 


IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ll and 13 Fifth Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
STEEL oe FROGS AND CROSSINGS SOL ad F ILL ING 
ira W 


Sw chee, Switch Stan , Bridl , Head Chairs, Kai 


Iron 


WEW7 STORIE — 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS,|) = | 15 "BRAKE SHOES *K 


MADE 


ROME, N. Y. f, : 
4 CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 


34 PINE STREET. | CHICAGOILL. 
| OHIO NO, EASTERN STATES. 











New York Office, - 


BETHLEHEM on HILLBURN. N.Y. RAMAPO- RY. 


Pr 


STEEL RAILS ow ee 
PE NINSU LAR CAR CO, 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, DETROIT MICH. 
Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE. Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 


























M. DU ‘TON, H.C. STEVENS, 
‘ Sec'y and Tre 


The Hel Ta st (ean He al ings ply Co. 


ILESALE AN YEALERS IN 


‘HAS. A. CAVENDER Mill & Mine mates on Pipe & Fittings, 
Brass Goods and Lubricators, 


oo Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Plumbing & Steam Heating Supplies & Specialties. 


igents for RBundu Steam and Hot Water Radiators, 


2°03 Main Street, - - Helena, Montana. 





pu UY. 000yeaqr FOR FULL harenrnne Western Bank Note Co., 


(bberGo's ae | : = i | CHICAGO. 


4 RUBBER GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. BONDS CHRUES, 
Y OOD S. Agent | | a 
HEY ARE THE BEST MADE Now E 


| Kast 





Market St GROMMES & ULLRICH, 


TRAVELING PASSENGER AND LAND AGENTS 


Y T AA f 
LMAI i 
24V ) AT} )FATERS IN 


? DULUTH RUBBER STAMP WORKS. ‘ne ia ! a i daa 
® a ny oceodlee 7 | . , , Fine Whiskies, 


Wines, Liquors, Cigars 
and Mineral Waters, 





yf ; ; ( HICAGO 


bAUDSH - ———— New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


1] 1, | + 1+ | ; , Oregon, 25c; 
it { 1 ( . 


()REG ON B 


ah le 


Washington Territory, 25c, 










Montana Territory, 25c. 














KIDNEY & LIVER REGULATOR. Montene, Large County; Towndp and. Ralloesd 
THE GREAT NORTHWEST ! ndexed, $1.0 
<ERP 1 Maps sent] t receipt of price A ddresa 
Hi se of Pfunder’s Oregor : : ad : 
Blood Purifier i ete cure of all diseases RAND, McNALLY & CO 
Ma a on — a - P DP 48-154, Monroe St., Cuicago. 
\ enese, af fresh energy into the ay 
y king New, Rica B vt lake it in time, right | Established 1&0 
} 4 Ww. as t < stasart ventative ; as i . 
; PF & € rywhe t! ttle, six for 8 | 
| Sold'and used everywhere. S1abottie, six fori. | YOUNG & SONS, 
? a ae MANUFACTURERS OF 
~ a ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
c.H. BESLY4&CO.,Cr 10, tll.,U.S.A. Send 5c. stamp for lilustrated Catalogue. No. 43 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 





MUTUAL GLASS CO., 


slassware and Lamps of all Kind 
Chimneys, Window Glass, Flasks, Fruit Jars, etc. 


FINE TOOLS 
STOOL 3NIi4 


109 Water St. & 140 First Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA 





New York Office and Salesroom, 36 Barclay Street 





A. R. BARNES & CO., 


Printers, ce Slationers 


THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


, ’ r ) : 390k M 
wa \rriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. | | kB 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago | 
j | Railroad and Bank work specialties 
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Sest and Cheapest. mmm See 2nd Page Cover. 
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